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There’s more work for 
you in’42... 





new problems, new responsibilities 
for you who work with children. 


It’s up to you to see that no shadow 
fo} Ed ab bale ftp ola dod als On dat sb antbalel-betebate 
ing can trouble little hearts. It’s up 
to you to make HOME and SCHOOL 
warm, friendly places where the 
Citizens of Tomorrow can always 
be sure of the sympathy and guid- 
ance they need. 


That’s a big job for you in ’42...a 
job in which Alka-Seltzer will lend 
ahelping hand. On “off” days when 
a headache or nervous indigestion 
makes you feel all on edge, isn’t it 
harder to maintain discipline wisely 
and calmly? Of course it is. And 
it’s harder to answer questions 
PATIENTLY when sheer physical fa- 
tigue runs your disposition ragged. 


On days like that, when these irri- 
tating everyday ailments threaten 
your ability and your poise, take 
Alka-Seltzer. See how soon you'll 
be able to cope with the ‘situation 
CHEERFULLY! Alka-Seltzer helps 
you feel better— FAST! 


Alka-Seltzer 


AT ALL DRUG STORES 





INC., ELKHART, INDIANA 
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MONTHLY COMMENTS BY SEC. 0. H. PLENZKE 


PEAKERS at the November convention ar- 
gued that we recognize that it was no longer 
a question of whether or not we would get into 
the war, the only question being, When? Ex- 
actly thirty days after these men had 

WAR! é , 
outlined the dictators’ patterns and 
threats, the shocking reality of invasion was 
forced upon us with fiendish brutality. In a 
day, the nation became electrified with one 
purpose—to go the limit to beat our enemies. 
Immediately, the controls of 
swung into action to transform the industrial 


government 


economy to the needs of war. Every phase of 
life will be affected. 

The instrumentalities of education will be 
called upon. As we see it, there will not be a 
revolution in the public schools but many re- 
Fortunately, they are flexible, 
both from administrative and functional stand- 


adjustments. 


points. The schools will proceed in their daily 
work of building citizenship, strengthening in 
every way our appreciation of freedom, and 
developing skills and knowledge. They will 
build morale and continue as they always have, 
to mold the diverse school populations into a 
unified whole. 

Schools and teachers will be called upon di- 
rectly to participate in civilian defense prepara- 
tion. Their help will be sought in conservation 
of food and vital materials. Educational agen- 
cies and departments will be called upon to 
promote the sale of government bonds, aid the 
Red Cross, and assist in drives of many sorts. 
The future will disclose new opportunities for 
service. 

To conserve manpower for agriculture, the 
State Superintendent has recommended cutting 
weekly and other vacations. He is organizing 
an Educational Defense Committee. Vocational 
and technical schools are going on longer 
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hours. Several universities have announced they 
will operate on a twelve-month basis. All of 
this is under way to step up the program. 

The schools can be counted upon for a sub- 
stantial contribution to the nation’s war-time 
strength. Their facilities and influence will be 
no small factor in spiritual and material power. 
To quote Senator Elbert D. Thomas, Chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Education and 


Labor: “The American system of free and 
democratic public education is one of the prin- 
cipal things for which we are fighting. With- 
out the active participation of those who are 


now a part of it, we cannot win the war.” 


N THIS issue we present a write-up of the 
method of tax collection and distribution 


effective this year. Originally enacted in 1933, 
the operation of the law was suspended by re- 
peated legislative deferments. 
The WEA office pointed out 
that 
difficulty in school financing in areas with tax 


THE SEMI-ANNUAL 
TAX LAW 


this law would cause 
delinquency since the previous priority of 
school tax money was changed. Literature of 
the association referred to this on repeated oc- 
casions. In fact, the association argued for out- 
right repeal instead of continuing the practice 
of deferring effectiveness. The sudden ad- 
journment of the last session interfered with 
similar deferment. During the years since 1933 
there have been many changes in tax laws 
which affect the 1933 law, and there was, of 
course, considerable disagreement as to con- 
flict or discrepancies due to intervening amend- 
ments. The Journal article is, however, the re- 
sult of conferences with other organizations 
whose interpretations are included. 








OLLOWING a conference in November 

between the NEA Commission on Defense 
of Democracy Through Education and the 
Committee on Educational Cooperation of the 
National Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, the NAM took some sig- 
nificant action at its convention 
on December 5. The resolutions passed by 
this influential organization stand in sharp con- 
trast to some of its previous expressions, and 
we are pleased to present them herewith. 


NAM AND THE 
SCHOOL 


Education 


WHEREAS, The essence of a system of popular 
self-government is the ability of the electorate to deal 
intelligently with the public issues submitted to it 
for decision, and to select those who are to represent 
it in public affairs with wisdom and sound judgment, 
and 

WHEREAS, The National Association of Manufac- 
turers consistently has believed that this requires a 
system of public education which will enable the 


citizen of our republic to receive the education whicl» 


will enable him to make his maximum contribution 
to society and which society can afford to provide, 
and 

WHEREAS, The increasing devotion of public funds 
to national defense purposes will and should require 
governmental economy in other directions and may 
presage inadequate consideration of our educational 
needs and financial requirements, 

Be it resolved, That the administration and conduct 
of public education is an essential public service: that 
its reasonable financial support constitutes a ncces- 
sary claim upon our American society to which other 
public services of lesser value should be subordinated. 


Nationai Education Association 


WHEREAS, There has been a widespread contro- 
versy in the press and elsewhere concerning the loy- 
alty of teachers to American traditions, and 

WHEREAS, The resolutions enacted by the Na- 
tional Education Association on June 30, 1941, have 
confirmed the longstanding belief of industry in the 
true Americanism of the overwhelming majority of 
American teachers and have indicated that destructive 
intent can be attributed only to a relatively small 
minority, and 

WHEREAS, The recent publications of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association suggest the desirability of closer 
mutual understanding between educators and other 
groups which ultimately must decide the nation’s ed- 
ucational policies, therefore 

Be it resolved, That the National Association of 
Manufacturers welcomes the expressed desire of the 
National Education Association for a more adequate 
exchange of viewpoint between industry and educa- 
tion, and recommends to its members that every chan- 
nel of constructive cooperation be utilized. 


We commend the NEA for arranging the 
conference which should be productive of con- 
structive leadership and we acknowledge 
NAM'’s reappraisal of schools and teachers at 
a time when unity and understanding are indis- 
pensable to the national welfare. 
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thew difficulties in securing supplies used in 
the operation of schools will not diminish, 
according to reports. All-out war activity is so 
far-reaching in its demands upon raw materials 
that we fail to grasp the ex- 
THE WHY OF THE ; 
PAPER SHORTAGE ‘¢mt to which common com- 
modities are needed by the 
armed forces. Take the shortage of paper, for 
instance. Deliveries are uncertain and even 
last summer the pinch was evident. Our Sept- 
ember Journal appeared late on account of it. 
Most people think of war. needs in terms of 
metals and food, so why should paper cut such 
a figure? 

A statement by the National Paper Trade 
Association throws considerable light upon this 
when it says that ‘‘paper shortages may be ac- 
counted for by such facts as that every battle- 
ship requires a solid carload of blue print pa- 
per . . . that 550 carloads of target paper and 
550 cars of paper board for shell containers are 
being taken by the government EVERY 
MONTH ... . that the Program requires 50,- 
000,000 new file folders, 3,750,000 sheets of 
carbon paper, 375 carloads of mimeograph pa- 
per . . . 14,000 pounds of asbestos paper for 
EACH of the 64 cruisers being built, etc.” 


* 


ENTUCKY school people announce boast- 
fully about having amended the state con- 
stitution so that they will no longer have to 
distribute all of their state school funds on a 
a per capita basis. The sec- 
retary of their state associa- 
tion writes that the amendment was carried 
seven to one, the largest majority ever recorded 
on any state issue. What impressed us particu- 
larly, and a thing which school people should 
note, is that the tremendous approval of the 
Kentucky voters was obtained by the Governor, 
State Superintendent and school people work- 
ing together. Says Secretary King, ‘This is a 
good example of what a united profession can 
do if they put their mind on big things and 
do not waste their time and energy quibbling 


WORKING TOGETHE 


about trifles. 
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Semi-Annual Tan Payments and 


ANUARY used to be ‘‘tax time money’ 

for the schools. After a fiscally uncertain 
period in the fall with the bank balance of 
most school systems running low or exhausted, 
taxes becoming available at the first of the year 
provided welcome relief. Taxes payable dur- 
ing Januaty swelled the local treasury and 
since schools received their money in full in- 
cluding the $250 per elementary teacher county 
aid after a few state tax obligations were paid, 
school revenue was at “high tide.’’ Current 
bills and short-time loans were paid, yearly 
payments on long-term obligations were made 
and usually sufficient money remained to as- 
sure solvency for the balance of the year. 
School administrators and others charged with 
the responsibility of the school budget greeted 
the new year with a smile and said a tem- 
porary good-bye to their financial headaches. 
Even where tax payments were extended 
through February by municipal governing 
boards or by affidavit of inability to pay to 
July 1, the schools did not wait long for their 
money. The position of priority granted schools 
made delayed payments and delinquencies 
seem relatively unimportant. The philosophy 
that education is the first concern of our 
citizenry was translated into financial actuality 
under existent tax laws. 

Now things are different. The schools no 
longer receive most if not all their money in 
the early months of the year and most of the 
previous priority is gone. By action of the 
1933 legislature, repeatedly postponed until 
October 1941, the collection and division of tax 
receipts has been changed. To speak in com- 
mon parlance, the property tax, the financial 
basis of our educational system, “ain’t what 
she used to be’ in school support. 

The new law(s) has many complex and ap- 
parently contradictory features and neither at- 
torneys nor tax experts are agreed on some 
phases. However, certain essential features of 
the new law are clear. Some of the possibili- 
ties under the property tax collection and dis- 
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tribution regulations effective October 1941 
are as follows: 
Collection Procedures 


1. Personal property tax must be paid in full on or 
before the last of February. While the intent is 
payment during January, there appears no penalty 
or interest effective if paid in February. Personal 
property in Wisconsin bears about 10% of the 
property tax load. 

2. Any taxpayer may pay his real estate tax in two 
equal installments provided the first installment 
of 50% is paid on or before January 31. The final 
installment is payable on or before the last of 
July. 

3. Real estate taxes may be extended until July 1, 
without any partial payment, by affidavit of in- 
ability to pay. The extension by affidavit is granted 
by a two-thirds vote of local municipal governing 
board and is possible only for the current year. 
(The constitutionality of the affidavit extension 
statute is extremely doubtful.) 

. Payment of certain special assessments and trust 
fund loans may be extended by a two-thirds vote 
of local municipal governing board but such pro- 
cedure appears unwise. There are outstanding ob- 
ligations which mature at a given date and suf- 
ficient funds must be on hand to pay them when 
due. 

5. Every taxpayer who wishes to do so may still 
pay his real estate taxes in full. If payment is 
made in this manner it may be made on or before 
the last day of February without penalty or 
interest. 


Distribution of Tax Revenue 


1. If no affidavits or extensions are granted the tax 
revenue collected by the local treasurer up to and 
including the last of February will be divided as 
follows: 


a. First all special assessments are deducted and 
placed at the sole benefit of the unit levying 
the special assessment. 

b. Any amount due on state trust fund loan must 
be deducted in full before the percentages are 
figured. 

c. After these deductions have been made each 
unit of government will share alike in the 
balance: the state, counties, schouls, towns, vil- 
lages and cities will receive the same prorata 
share as their remaining levies are in the tax 
roll. 


2. This is all the tax money schools will receive un- 
til after August 15* when the county treasurer, 
(Continued on page 250) 


* Assuming no extensions by affidavit. Settlement on taxes 
collected under affidavit is not later than July 15. The schools’ 
share of tax revenue paid under the affidavit plan is not 
entirely clear but will probably follow the order of the original 
lau 
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_ dismissal from homerooms each after- 
noon during the past school year groups 
of Steuben Junior High School _ students 
watched the progress of the modeling of two 
life-size figures in clay. David G. Parsons, 
sculptor on the Wisconsin Art Project, worked 
on the figures of a typical boy and girl of 
junior high school age, beginning in Decem- 
ber, 1940. At that time large pipe armatures 
(a construction in plumbers’ pipe looking like 
stick figure drawings) fastened into heavy 
plank bases were set up in the vestibule to the 
main entrance of the building. Burlap saturated 
with wet clay was wrapped and tied around 
the pipe and the building up of the clay models 
was begun. The work continued through the 
rest of the school year, appropriately being 
completed on the very last day of school when 
the plaster casters moved in with their equip- 
ment, blocked off the front entrance altogether 
and encased both figures in masses of white 
plaster. Only when the casts were very care- 
fully removed while the clay figures were 
brusquely chopped out of the plaster, did 
many of the students and faculty alike under- 
stand something of the way the clay model 
was to become a bronze 

In the summer months Parsons worked for 
weeks producing the completed plaster casts 
to be delivered to the bronze foundry in Long 
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Ina Junior High School 


Frederick M. Logan 
Steuben Jr. H. S., Milwaukee 


Island. Late in August it was necessary for 
him to leave Milwaukee to spend some weeks 
at the foundry assisting with the wax model, 
the chasing, and the patina of the final bronze 
figures. Meanwhile polished black walnut 
bases were being made by the Milwaukee 
Handicraft Project according to the sculptor’s 
design and under the direction of Clarence 
Wescott, furniture designer and supervisor. 

Students and faculty alike learned much 
from the man who is certainly one of the few 
“Artists in Residence’ to work through the 
regular school week in an American high 
school building. A few students participated 
even more directly serving as models both for 
the preliminary half size models made down- 
town in the sculptor’s studio and for life-size 
final figures. 

The suggestion that the work be carried out 
in the school vestibule where the finished 
bronzes are to be placed was altogether accept- 
able to the School Board authorities and to 
the Art Project alike, so that stands for the 
figures, for the student models, and the model- 
ing platform for the sculptor were prepared 
to be useable in that space. Parsons was able 
to suit his work to the school environment ad- 
mirably. In the afternoons from three-fifteen 
to about four-thirty he carried on to the ac- 

(Continued on page 240) 
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R. P. Laufenberg 
Plymouth High School 


N THESE troubled days, when democracy 

must prove its merits, both to our own 
citizens and to the entire world, it is of in- 
estimable value that we discover a method of 
teaching its workings and its worth to our 
youth. When that method of teaching the 
workings of democracy is in accord with the 
“learn to do by doing” principles of America’s 
leading educational philosopher, its value is 
tremendously enhanced. The Student Congress 
idea, as introduced by the National Forensic 
League and practiced by many forensic-minded 
schools of Wisconsin and other states, is such 
a method of bringing democracy close to the 
youth of the nation. Only a description of the 
Student Congress at work can do it justice and 
prove its value as an educational enterprise. 

The entire student body was assembled, oc- 
cupying every seat in the big auditorium of 
the high school except those places reserved 
for parents and visitors. On the stage the band 
leader raised his baton, there was a moment’s 
pause, and then the band broke into an over- 
ture setting the atmosphere as of a drama about 
to unfold. From the back of the auditorium, 
two by two, down the long center aisle came 
the members of the student congress. They 
strolled in as high school students would, a 
little self conscious and uncertain. But they had 
taken only a few steps, with every eye in the 
auditorium upon them, when they realized that 
this was different. They were not sophomores, 
juniors, or seniors—sixteen-year-olds—today 
they were congressmen. 

They filed into the seats reserved for them 
in the front of the room and remained 
standing. There was silence. 

“Heavenly Father, give to these student 
congressmen the wisdom, the perspective in 
debate, the breadth of vision that will enable 
them to carry on the work of their miniature 
nation even as their elders have led the way 
these many years. Give to them the under- 
standing they must have to know the meaning 
of citizenship, and the responsibilities of 
carrying forward, to greater heights, the 
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privileges of our great democracy. We ask 
this in Thy name, Amen.” 

The “president of the United States’ arose 
and walked to the speaker’s stand. True, he 
was in ordinary life the county’s district attor- 
ney, but today he was the President of the na- 
tion, and he was to give the presidential 
message to the congress assembled. 

He spoke of the problems confronting the 
nation, and fortunately, he was a man of deep 
understanding. There was no talking down to 
these student congressmen; there were none of 
the grandiose, self-satisfying gestures that a 
man often employs in talking to a boy. This 
was man to man stuff, and as it was man to 
man, the student members of the congress 
became, at that moment, men. 

He spoke of America’s place in the troubled 
complex world of international relations, of 
militaristic aggression, of economic warfare, of 
trade that sails the seven seas. He told of 
tariffs and trade treaties and most favored na- 
tions and foreign blocs. And, because they 
were congressmen and were expected to know 
of all these things, they had studied until they 
knew them, and they were not boys and girls 
with such immediate problems as jitter-bug- 
ging, jallopies or joy-riding. 

He spoke of domestic difficulties facing the 
nation. He did not tell them how they must 
treat them; he suggested how they might deal 
with them. And the student congressman con- 
sidered his suggestions with gravity. They 
would speak on these matters and when every- 
one had been given a hearing, they would de- 
cide. That was the democratic way. 

At the conclusion of the president’s mes- 
sage, the student congressmen filed out, for 
the first session of the Senate and the House 
was to begin immediately. 

At the opening session of the House, the 
chair of the Speaker was temporarily occupied 
by a faculty coach, chosen in advance as versed 
in parliamentary procedure and capable of 
setting the pace and the atmosphere of the 
House of Representatives. The first business, 
after the gavel had sounded, and the roll was 
called, was the election of a Speaker from the 
student membership of the House itself. This 
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was to be no teacher-operated class room. This 
was a house of congress, and teachers, if they 
must interfere, must do so circumspectly and 
with consciousness of their limitations. They 
would be called upon, if needed. 

There were plenty of bills to be introduced 
at this first session since the rules limited the 
introduction of bills to the opening session. 
The student congress must complete its com- 
mittee hearings and its debates in two days, 
no more. This Congress idea was still a frill 
and “‘extra-curricular’’, and school authorities 
are cautious about appropriating funds for 
educational frills. 

The newly elected student Speaker, a senior 
from Mayville who was familiar with parlia- 
mentary procedure, cleared his throat. 

“The chair will hear the first reading, by 
title alone, of any bills to be introduced.” 

He recognized one of the many congressmen 
demanding the floor, a big senior boy on the 
left side of the semi-circle facing him. 

“The Congressman from Oconomowoc has 
the floor.” 

The boy addressed colored a little at the 
form of address as the others resumed their 
seats, leaving him standing alone; he looked 
about him for reassurance and saw that the 
others were awaiting his words, solemnly. 

“A bill, in the House of Representatives of 
the Wisconsin Student Congress, the Senate 
and the House concurring, providing for the 
establishment of a graduate school in the city 
of Washington, D. C., for the purpose of 
training persons to be employed in the fed- 
eral administrative department and_ the 
diplomatic service.” 

The Speaker rapped with his gavel. 

“A House page will place one copy of the 
bill on the desk of the Chief Clerk and one 
copy on the desk of the Chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations.” 

A freshman girl, wearing a badge designat- 
ing her as a Senate page, entered and handed 
the Speaker a note. He read it and then laid 
the note on the desk of the Chief Clerk who 
read it aloud. 

“The Senate wishes to inform the House 
of the fact of its organization and readiness 
for business.” 

He prepared a similar note to be sent to 
the Senate by a House page. 

The first reading of bills by title, and their 
reference to proper committees, continued un- 
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til all bills were presented. When the last bill 
had been referred to committee, a sophomore 
from Sheboygan arose and obtained the floor. 

“I move that the House recess until 1:00 
P. M. today to permit the various committees 
to meet and consider the bills in their 
possession.” 

The motion was seconded and passed with- 
out delay. The House recessed, and, immedi- 
ately, there was a congregating of the mem- 
bers into small but animated groups. Evi- 
dently there was to be some unpremeditated 
and impromptu log-rolling. The groups drifted 
out into the corridor and eventually to the 
committee rooms. 

The faculty members, left to their own de- 
vices, looked at each other, a few of them 
almost guiltily. Here it was Friday and they 
were getting paid for teaching, and it seemed 
there was no teaching to do. This was a novel 
situation, almost unprecedented in their edu- 
cational experience; this was self-motivating, 
teacherless education; and it was proceeding 
with more industry than any class room exer- 
cise that any of them had ever held. But most 
of them knew it was the best of teaching. This 
was educational practice at its best; it was 
democracy; it was a preview of the nation’s 
future. And it was good to see. 


Too Busy to Eat! 


An hour passed. Down the corridor, a 
buzzer sounded proclaiming that lunch was 
ready in the cafeteria. The faculty coaches 
lingered, discussing the student congress, the 
international situation, or the basket-ball con- 
ference scores. They had no desire to be 
caught in the stampede of students for lunch. 
After a time, they strolled down stairs to the 
cafeteria. But there were no hungry students— 
no congressmen. 

A student was dispatched to the committee 
rooms. Didn’t they know that the buzzer had 
sounded the lunch signal? He came back with 
the information. 

“They said they heard the buzzer and they'll 
be down in a minute. They got one more bill 
to consider and it’s a hot one and they can’t 
come to any decision.” 

The teachers received the information with- 
out comment; it was difficult to make a com- 
ment to account for consistently hungry 
students permitting their work to interfere 
with lunch. 
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The congressmen eventually began to filter 
down to the cafeteria in groups of twos and 
threes. Over the table tops came their con- 
versations. 

“But the standard of living in the orient 
cannot be comipared—” 

“so what if Hitler did invade the low 
countries and Russia? The south Atlantic isn’t 
a Dutch canal.” 

“It’s unconstitutional to apply that much 
federal regulation—” 

“Sure, the housing situation is bad, but the 
H. O. L. C.—” 

It seemed incredible that this kind of talk 
was emanating from the lips of adolescents, 
from the youth of America whose elders 
despaired of the future of democracy. But here 
it was. 

The second session of the Senate was called 
to order promptly at one o'clock. 

The President of the Senate, a student from 
Milwaukee, announced, ‘'The Senate will pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the calendar; the 
Chief Clerk will read the first bill.’’ 

The bill, it developed, concerned the repeal 
of the Silver Purchase Act. The student author 
of the bill spoke extemporaneously, from pre- 
pared notes, and his five minute address re- 
vealed a knowledge beyond his years of the 
economic fallacy and the political expediency 
that had inspired the act that his bill sought 
to repeal. There was little opposition. 

Strangely enough, the second bill provoked 
a lively debate and considerable opposition. It 
was introduced by a senator from Plymouth 
who took some pains to assure the Senate that 
his city was “the cheese center of the world.” 
His bill provided that all tariffs collected on 
imported cheese be used for the advertising of 
American cheese. He employed every oratorical 
strategem at his command, telling in dramatic 
detail of the sad plight of the American 
farmer. 

A senatorial colleague from Kenosha inter- 
rupted. ‘Is this a house of Congress, or is it 
the Plymouth Chamber of Commerce?” 

“It is a house of Congress,” retorted the 
Plymouth senator, “but our Chamber of Com- 
merce won't object to the comparison for so 
good a cause.” 

The gallery of visitors, coaches, and students 
laughed. But the author of the bill knew it 
was on rocky ground. It was clear that even 
in this Wisconsin group, the vote would be 
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unfavorable. Lobbying might help. He took a 
satchel from beneath his chair and from it 
distributed tempting samples of American 
cheese. The senators ate the cheese with 
relish, the vote was taken, and the clerk an- 
nounced the results: the bill had failed to 
pass. Lobbying, as a practice, was definitely 
frowned upon by young America. 

The Senate proceeded to consideration of 
the next bill on its calendar. There was ora- 
tory that was impassioned, that was suave, and 
that was moving. Bill after bill ran the gaunt- 
let of extemporaneous debate and moved on 
to the other house for further consideration, 
or died at the impartial discussion of the group 
and was forgotten. There were bills on indus- 
trial problems, agriculture, trade, social wel- 
fare, finance, and politics. They all had been 
sent out, in advance, to the various schools, 
and studied; a duplicate copy of each bill was 
on the desk of each congressman. 

And this was education, education inte- 
grated, purposeful, and spontaneous. A student 
saw a need for his knowledge beyond an ex- 
amination mark and a report card. It was 
Speech education, to be sure; Speech education 
a hundred times more effective than the theo- 
retical, mechanical kind that told a student he 
should stress a phrase here, there he should 
modulate his voice to color a word, here he 
should bring to a climax the subject of his 
oratory. But it was more than that. It was his- 
tory and mathematics; it was English, eco- 
nomics, agriculture, science and geography; it 
was Citizenship with a capital “C’. It was all 
of these and more than all of them. It was 
Democracy at work. 

It was not all perfect. There were a very 
few of the members of the congress who were 
timid and retiring in debate with their con- 
temporaries. But experience would correct 
that. There were even a few of the faculty 
coaches, worshippers of tradition, who could 
not reconcile themselves to the position of in- 
significance to which they found themselves 
relegated when they had accustomed them- 
selves to being oracles of wisdom. Or perhaps 
they could not bring themselves to appreciate 
the expenditure of forensic funds for an ac- 
tivity that offered no banner designating first 
place, to adorn their school rooms, no silver 
cup, appropriately inscribed, to gather dust in 
the trophy case back home. This was an ac- 

(Continued on page 238) 
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ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


J. Kenneth Little 
U. of W. School of Education 


HE entrance requirements of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin are, briefly, these: 

. Graduation from an accredited four year or an 
accredited senior high school. 

2. A recommendation from the high school principal 
as to the candidate’s fitness for college. 


3. For graduates of four-year high schools, sixteen 
units of work. 

4. The completion of two majors and two minors, 
totaling ten credits, chosen from four of the 


following fields of study. 


English and Speech 
Foreign Language 


—— the Social These subjects are 
N =! e 

: own as Group A 
Mathematics known as Group 


Natural Sciences subjects. 
Advanced Applied Music 
and Art 


5. One of the majors must be English and Speech, 
and for “unrestricted admission’’ one major or 
minor must be in Mathematics. Students are ad- 
mitted to the College of Engineering with one 
unit of Algebra, but one and one-half units are 
recommended. 

No more than six units may be presented from 
the following fields of study. 


6. 


Agriculture 

Home Economics 
Commercial Subjects 
Industrial Arts 
Mechanical Drawing 
Optional (2 units) 


These are known as 
Group B subjects. 


7. For graduates of high schools maintaining senior 
high school divisions, 12 units; one major and 
two minors, or four minors, chosen Group A sub- 
jects and the same requirements with regard to 
English and Mathematics. 

8. ‘Restricted admission” is granted to students who 
have not completed a major or minor in Mathe- 
matics. These students are permitted to elect any 
college course, or field of specialization which 
does not require high school mathematics as a 
background. 


The committees representing the high school 
administrators ask for these specific revisions. 


The abolition of admission on the “restricted” 
basis. 
2. The abolition of the ‘A’ and “' 


subjects. 


B” classification of 
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In effect, the high school principals ask that 
the University unqualifiedly admit graduates of 
high schools on the basis of: 

a. Successful completion of 16 units of high school 
work to be chosen from any of the fields of 
study accredited by the State Department of 
Public Instruction. (There is no objection to 
specifying that there must be some concentra- 
tion of the work as represented by the idea 
of majors and minors. Three units of English, 
for example, is uniformly required by high 
schools.) 

b. The candidate's fitness as determined by rank 
in graduating class, scholastic aptitude tests, 
or any other measure of general scholarship. 
The University would be free to set this stand- 
ard as high as it chooses. 

c. A statement of recommendation from the high 
school principal as to the candidate’s readiness 
for effective work at the college level. 

The principals further suggest that the Uni- 
versity provide instruction in beginning Math- 
ematics for University credit. 


Some of the reasons given for urging these 
revisions are: 

. The high school has been made responsible for 
educating an increasingly large percentage of the 
youth of high school age. Compulsory attendance 
laws require that all boys and girls, unless em- 
ployed part-time, must remain in school until they 
are eighteen years of age or have finished high 
school. Because of the great variation in the needs, 
interests, and scholastic abilities of its pupils, and 
because less than one out of five of its graduates 
ever start to college, the high school’s main busi- 
ness should not be to prepare boys and girls to 
go to college. 

The present University entrance requirements have 
served to prescribe high school programs of study 
which are out of joint with the abilities, and 
the likely future needs of the bulk of the present 
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high school population. The high school should 
be free to arrange programs of study on the basis 
of its first-hand knowledge of its pupils. 


3. The present requirements are especially restricting 


to small high schools. 

Of the approximately 450 high schools in the 
State of Wisconsin, over half have six or fewer 
teachers. One-half of the pupils who go to these 
schools live on farms. In these schools, teachers, 
one-third of whom have had less than two years 
teaching experience, are being paid about $1,000 
a year to teach daily from four to five different 
subjects, in one of which the teachers have had no 
special preparation. Less than 10% of the gradu- 
ates of these schools complete a four-year college 
course. Not over one out of five attempts a col- 
lege course. One-fourth of the boy graduates are 
on farms; one-third are in commercial and indus- 
trial occupations; one-twelfth are teachers. One- 
fifth of the girl graduates are married within two 
years, and over half of them are married within 
seven years. 

The typical curricular pattern of these schools 
and, in fact, the complete pattern for one-third 
of them, is: 

4 units of English 
4—5 units of Social Science and History 
3—4 units of Natural Science 

2 units of Mathematics 

Only approximately one school in five offers 
work in either agriculture or home economics. 
The high school principals contend that this is 
not the best educational program which can be 
provided for rural youth. 

High schools tend to use college entrance require- 
ments as an alibi for failure to adequately meet 
their own educational problems. The high school 
should not be permitted to hide behind the uni- 
versity if it makes no attempt to meet its major 
challenge—the proper education of the non-college 
going pupil. High schools are faced with a situa- 
tion, not a theory. They are asking the university 
to help in reaching a solution. If they fail to re- 
ceive help, they may decide tq solve the problem 
independently. Such independent decisions might 
answer quite summarily many of the questions 
about which we theorize today. 

The present requirements tend to interfere with 
the best education of the college-going student. 
Regardless of provision of programs of study for 
non-college going pupils, and regardless of at- 
tempts to guide many pupils into such programs, 
the college-preparatory course maintains a prestige 
which attracts pupils far in excess of the number 
who continue to college. These large numbers 
present such a variation in ability that the proper 
preparation of the capable pupils frequently suf- 
fers. Because of compulsory attendance laws, no 
pupils may be dropped from school. Teachers 
dilute their courses or make adjustments in stand- 
ards to suit the average abilities of their classes. 
Most high schools are not large enough to segre- 
gate pupils according to their abilities. If mathe- 
matics, for instance, were not required, pupils 
electing it would likely be those who find mas- 
tery of mathematics definitely within their capa- 
bilities and consonant with their educational plans. 
The instruction of such a group should be more 
effective. 

Research upon the qualities essential for successful 
college attainment point consistently toward such 
measures as rank in graduating class, or general 
scholarship in the program of high school work 
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attempted, as more predictive than the presence 
of specific subject-matter patterns. Rank in gradu- 
ating class, for example, is found to be superior 
for the prediction of success in college mathe- 
matics courses than marks earned in mathematics 
in high school. 

It is admitted that capacity for work at the 
college level is not synonymous with readiness 
for such work. For example, it is not contended 
that high school graduates of superior scholarship 
can succeed in mathematics 51 even if they have 
had no previous experience with algebra 


7. The standards of university work need not suffer 


by the change. There is no intention on the part 
of high school principals to recommend for col- 
lege pupils any less able than those now recom- 
mended. If a student in high school knows defi- 
nitely in his early years that he is going to take 
an engineering course, or any course where mathe- 
matics is needed, he will take mathematics, if 
not on his own initiative, then through school 
guidance. Small high schools may provide instruc- 
tion in specifically college preparatory subjects 
through university-prepared and high school su- 
pervised correspondence courses. A student who 
reaches the twelfth grade, or graduates, before 
he decides to enter the college of engineering, 
however, should be given an opportunity to start 
his work at the university. Neither the high school 
nor the student questions the reasonableness of 
requiring mathematical proficiency. But to take 
courses without credit is a psychological hurdle 
that many students refuse to accept. Might it not 
be better educational policy, the high school prin- 
cipals suggest, to give the student a chance to 
gain that proficiency at the university even if it 
should extend the student’s length of stay on the 
campus? Does anyone know how quickly students 
of college ability can acquire a proficiency in 
algebra equal to that of the freshman who pre- 
sents one and one-half units of high school al 
gebra? If instructors who complain about the 
poor preparation of freshmen are right, it should 
not take long. The good faith of high school ad- 
ministrators is demonstrated by their guidance of 
students who expect to enter the college of en- 
gineering. In a study now being conducted it has 
been found that in a sample of freshman engineer- 
ing students on this campus, 87% had had more 
than the minimum of mathematics required for en- 
trance. Fully one-third of them had taken eight 
semesters of mathematics 


Underlying these arguments is an educa- 
tional philosophy which conceives the public 
educational system as a continuous ladder from 
the kindergarten through the university; that 
a pupil’s progress up the ladder should be one 
of continuous development of his potentialities 
in whatever directions promise most for his 
individual development and the social good; 
that a pupil’s education should be so planned 
that he would receive maximum benefit should 
it terminate at any point on the ladder; that 
the selection of his fields of study should be 
made individually in terms of the significance 
of the learning to his needs and plans; that 
all accredited subjects of study are worthwhile; 
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that the subject studied, as such, is of less im- 
portance than the kind of intellectual experi- 
ence which it affords the learner. 

This philosophy is contrasted with that 
which conceives the educational system as a 
series of hurdles graduated in size and over 
which increasingly large numbers are expected 
to stumble. The height of each hurdle is in- 
dependently regulated by the separate institu- 
tions of the system. In this system, the pupils 
are expected to assume early responsibility for 
the planning of their educational futures, to 
inform themselves of the hurdles they must 
jump, and to make themselves ready to jump 
them. It is the business of the high schools to 
help students decide the question of the wis- 
dom of theit attempting to go to college; 
but if the decision is made late they must stay 
at the lower hurdle until they are ready for the 
next. Educating the noncollege going pupils is 
a problem for the high schools to solve. Col- 
leges must be kept free from similar problems. 

You have been hearing an interpretation of 
the proposal. This presentation of the case has 
not been indorsed (in fact, it has not even 
been seen) by any member of the Association 
of Wisconsin Secondary School Principals. In 
this discussion I have been saying what I 
think the high school principals would say. 

My own convictions are these: First of all, 
this proposal should not be viewed as a local 
thunderstorm. A national committee of sec- 
ondary school principals is organizing to study 
the question of replacing the Carnegie unit for 
credit counting with a more satisfactory 
method of promoting, grading and qualifying 
pupils for college entrance. These activities, 
taken with the recent tremendous upsurge in 
University enrollments, should be viewed as 
storm signals of a whirlwind of educational 
problems which is descending upon state uni- 
versities—a whirlwind of the problems of mass 
education. This whirlwind struck at high 
schools in full force about ten years ago. The 
high schools are still struggling to set or re- 
set their educational course. Universities must 
prepare wisely and wel! to survive the storm. 
It is useless to deplore the fact that educa- 
tional institutions are changing both in 
population and in function. It is foolish to 
assume that they could escape it. Dare I run 
the unknown personal risk of suggesting that 
our present concern is but ‘a wave of the 
future’? 
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Secondly, and more optimistically, I believe 
that we may easily overestimate the impact 
which the suggested revision might have upon 
the preparation of university freshmen. With 
no pretension of omniscience, I can say that 
no radical change in the high school cur- 
riculum is likely. The so-called college prepar- 
atory subjects will still be available to high 
school pupils. The great majority of freshman 
engineers come from schools at which they 
have gotten more than the minimum of mathe- 
matics now required; schools large enough to 
offer six, seven and eight semesters of mathe- 
matics will continue to ofter that work. A few 
pupils in very small schools might have to use 
correspondence-study courses. If they succeed 
in such courses, a good student has been 
selected for you. If students should want to 
enter with no high school mathematics, they 
might be advised that a longer than normal 
period of University work may be necessary. 


Finally, I believe that colleges and univer- 
sities should not and will not succumb to 
clamor for educational practices which are 
“soft” or “shoddy”. They must champion the 
disciplines by which the educated man is 
known to be distinguished. They must en- 
courage the maintenance of high scholastic 
standards in high schools. But I do not be- 
lieve that state universities can safely remain 
adamant to insistence that practices of admis- 
sion, systems of prerequisites, and instructional 
procedures be based upon results of continu- 
ous and systematic study. Cooperative attacks 
between high schools and colleges upon prob- 
lems of articulation have been sporadic and 
fragmentary. Institutional research upon the 
instructional problems of the freshman year is 
relatively meager and often undertaken only 
reluctantly. 


How much educational streamlining could 
take place with either no detriment to or per- 
haps with improvement in the quality of a 
freshman’s university work? Today, we can 
speculate. Tomorrow, we ought to know. As I 
see it, this proposal is not a question for de- 
bate. It is a problem in educational engineer- 
ing. The problem requires an educational 
vision which reaches farther than the walls of 
single institutions, and careful research which 
cuts through superficial theory, whether tradi- 
tional or new. Statesmanship and sound en- 
gineering will save the educational virtues. 
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A Plan for the Small High School 


Louis Bridgeman 
U. of W. Extension Division 


FUNDAMENTAL tenet of democracy is 

the equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity. As the public educational program has 
expanded to meet the needs of boys and girls 
and of society, inequalities in opportunity 
have developed, as a result, largely of environ- 
mental factors. Smaller communities have been 
unable to keep pace with larger communities. 
And even though equal strength of desire to 
offer equal opportunity may be present in the 
small community, resources prove inadequate 
to enable the community to do so. This in- 
equality is most evident when offerings of 
small and large high schools are compared. As 
the state department has witnessed increased 
disparity of opportunity it has continuously 
studied the problem and has sought means of 
solving it. 

At the behest of Supt. John Callahan, the 
Committee on Small High Schools was ap- 
pointed in 1935 to study the situation. 

Five years ago the State Department, report- 
ing on needs of the small high school, recom- 
mended that every small high school should 
provide business training, education in home- 
making activities, and training in industrial 
arts. It approved an individualized curriculum 
for preparing graduates for college, and it rec- 
ommended University correspondence courses 
to meet these special needs. 

As in other states where the same problems 
have been encountered, the Wisconsin com- 
mittee found a partial answer to lie in the 
field of University correspondence courses on 
the high school level, these to supplement the 
courses in the school’s curriculum. The com- 
mittee and the University Extension Division 
agreed upon a plan for meeting some of the 
needs in questions more adequately and they 
developed a two-year cooperative study to 
afford a test of the plan’s effectiveness. Be- 
cause the academic courses of the Extension 
Division are approved by high schools for 
diploma credit, and because many others are 
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well adapted for giving effective vocational 
training, extension teaching was recommended 
as an appropriate means for enriching the local 
curriculum. 

Interpreting the problem in a_ statement 
sent to principals, Dean F. O. Holt expressed 
the belief that the Extension Division’s corres- 
spondence courses at the high school level will 
readily prove their worth and be adopted in- 
creasingly by our smaller schools. With not 
more than 20 per cent of high school gradu- 
ates going on to college, it is the other 80 
per cent who remain the larger high school 
problem. 

“It is the committee’s judgment,” he said, 
“that the local community should use its 
available funds primarily for a teaching staff 
and equipment which will best prepare boys 
and girls to meet the problem of after-school 
life as citizens in such communities. The com- 
mittee recognizes, too, that the approximately 
20 per cent who may anticipate attendance at 
college should have adequate preparation to 
satisfy college requirements and to assure the 
special traming necessary for successful college 
work. The committee believes that the educa- 
tional needs of the 20 per cent can be met 
only partially by the local staff and may well 
be supplemented with correspondence-study 
courses. The suggestion of the principals of 
small high schools that such courses should be 
primarily in the foreign languages, mathe- 
matics, the upper years of English, and the so- 
cial studies is endorsed by the committee. It 
is in such fields that correspondence courses 
can best meet the needs of an _ enriched 
curriculum.” 

In taking account also of the need for ad- 
ditional vocational studies, the committee en- 
dorsed the extension offerings in business and 
technical subjects. In the business field are 
such subjects as bookkeeping, business corre- 
spondence, business management; in the tech- 
nical field, courses such as mechanical draw- 
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ing, Diesel engines, air conditioning, the 
gasoline automobile, the airplane and _ its 
engine, practical radio, and many others. 

The committee’s study revealed general 
confidence by school officials with the plan of 
correspondence-study as conducted by the Ex- 
tension Division. Principals and boards were 
found sympathetic toward the offerings in 
that field and eager to enter into plans to 
strengthen their curricula through that auxiliary 
service. 

A factor of large importance to schools—the 
cost—was reviewed with the idea of bringing 
the program within the means of all communi- 
ties. To this end the Extension Division is 
giving consideration to establishing a uniform 
fee of $7.50 per subject, per semester, for 
any course of high school grade, exclusive of 
textbooks, to be effective wherever a program 
is contracted for by a board of education. 

For better conformity with locally offered 
courses, the Extension Division also is con- 
sidering setting a standard length of corre- 
spondence courses, and suggesting this stand- 
ard as 16 assignments. Principals have con- 
tended that correspondence courses will meet 
high school standards more adequately if the 
materials covered are equivalent to those con- 
tained in the standard school textbooks. They 
have also suggested that credit values be ex- 
plained in terms of high school units com- 
pleted. In these directions modifications are 
planned to assist in correlating the instruction 
effectively with that of the local school systems. 

The Committee on Small High Schools has 
recommended to principals that where corre- 
spondence courses are used they should be 
given a definite place on the daily schedule and 
that so far as possible students enrolled in them 
should be required to work at definite hours 
in a Classroom or study hall, with a teacher 
in charge to maintain regularity but not to 
supervise their work. The plan provides that 
the principal or a member of the staff shall 
supervise the work to assure that lesson re- 
ports are returned promptly and to see that 
students keep abreast of their programs. 

The high school cooperative plan was 
offered to schools in the fall of 1941. Nineteen 
school systems and two institutions now are 
participating, and 72 of their students are en- 
rolled in courses not offered locally. Most 
students registered for a single course each. 
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These schools are: Avoca, Blair, Camp 
Douglas, Colby, Columbus, Edgar, Glidden, 
Juneau, Lancaster, Mazomanie, Merrill, Milton, 
New Holstein, Norwalk, Oostburg, Tomah, 
Winneconne, Wonewoc, and Woodruff. The 
institutions are the State Prison at Waupun 
and the Women’s Prison at Taycheedah. 

The Extension Division has published for 
the use of high schools a prospectus of the 
plan and procedure, with a list of the courses 
in the academic field that give diploma credit 
and prepare for college entrance, and of 
courses in business and technical fields that 
offer a varied selection for vocational prepa- 
ration. School officials have been invited to con- 
fer with their University Field Representative 
concerning the application of this promising 
program to the needs of their students. 


STUDENT CONGRESS— 

(Continued from page 233) 
tivity whose motivation was inherent, not 
shoddy and external. 

But, fortunately, the dissenters were few. 
Nearly all of the educators and visitors who 
witnessed the Congress in action were en- 
thusiastic. Each year, the Student Congress idea 
gains new momentum and new adherents. The 
Badger Boy’s State of the American Legion is 
an extension of the idea. Intelligent citizens 
are realizing that Democracy, to cope with the 
active and highly publicized authoritarian 
regimes, must, itself, practically train and ac- 
tivate its youth to a love and appreciation of 
the blessings that we too complacently take for 
granted. 

Whether we regard the Congress as train- 
ing for the best, who should lead us, or 
whether we regard it as training for the av- 
erage, who too likely w//l lead us, it should 
have a larger scope. At present, only a 
minority of the high schools in Wisconsin 
send representatives to the Student Congress. 
All of the secondary schools in the nation 
should take part. The preservation of democ- 
racy is not the task of the few but of the 
many. Nor can democracy exist upon empty 
platitudes and theoretical abstractions such as 
we have employed in such abundance in the 
past. The survival of democracy depends upon 
its practical application in the youth of the 
nation, who constitute its future. 
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Between the Upper Grades & High School 


M. G. Batho 
West Bend 


AN it be honestly said that each child in 

the attendance area in which we work has 
progressed happily and unhindered to the ex- 
tent of his power from one educational level 
to the next? This problem suggests the story 
of the man that missed his train. He almost 
made it—in fact, he started out and chased it 
a short distance. But he was unsuccessful. As 
he walked slowly back to the depot, an inter- 
ested onlooker volunteered: “Huh! miss the 
train?” The reply came: “Oh! not much; you 
see, I never got to know it very well.” Many 
of our eighth grade graduates, especially in the 
rural areas, never miss high school because 
they never get to know it very well. They either 
do not go to high school at all, or they drop 
out of high school because this institution 
fails to take a friendly, intelligent interest in 
them and in their needs and their problems. 
This unsatisfactory adjustment to the high 
school situation is further emphasized by the 
fact that the 1941 graduating class of 33000 
numbered rearly 44000 when’ they entered the 
ninth grade fcur years ago. This nearly 25% 
fatality is certainly startling, if not tragic. 
Lack of proper articulation between the grades 
and high school is one of the contributing 
factors to this unhealthy situation. 


What can we do to lessen the difficulties 
that accompany this transition from the grade 
school to the high school? First, we can try to 
develop an adequate philosophy of the pur- 
pose of our schools on the various levels. 
Historically, the elementary school, or ‘“‘com- 
mon school’, and the secondary school, or 
“academy”, had different origins and served 
different purposes. The first was established to 
train for life by giving the child a reasonable 
mastery of reading, writing, and arithmetic; 
and the other was established for the purpose 
of training the well-born and the able for the 
college or university. Now there can be little 
articulation in a system in which the teachers 
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at one level feel that the school must prepare 
the child for life, and the teachers at another 
level think the school should prepare the 
favored few for college; in which one group 
thinks the school should give the child what 
he needs and can take, and the other believes 
the child must take what the school has to 
offer or drop out. 

Secondary school teachers and administra- 
tors need to do a lot of hard thinking on this 
matter of what a high school education is 
supposed to accomplish. We have been 
diligent in maintaining courses that train for 
the college and the professions; we need to be 
equally diligent in planning and maintaining 
courses for that larger number of boys and 
girls who are not going on to college and the 
professional schools. 

So our first basic problem is that of de- 
veloping an adequate philosophy accepted by 
teachers and administrators of the entire school 
system from the kindergarten through the 
senior high school. 

We educators in Wisconsin are becoming 
more and more conscious of the need for im- 
proved administrative units. Here, it seems to 
me, is another problem that when solved will 
do much toward the improvement of the 
articulation between the upper grades and high 
school. In the state of New Hampshire each 
community has a local superintendent of 
schools. He has supervision and general di- 
rection of elementary schools, junior high 
schools, and senior high schools, even though 
several school districts and schools may be in- 
volved. It is the business of this superintendent, 
among other things, to see that an easy transi- 
tion is made from the elementary schools under 
his supervision to the high school which he 
also supervises. 

Inasmuch as we do not have such an ad- 
ministrative set-up in Wisconsin, principals of 
high schools would do well to practice closer 
cooperation with their County Superintendent 
of Schools. Folders of samples of work and 
test results can be passed along to the fresh- 
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men high school teachers. Means should be 
provided for rural and grade teachers to be- 
come acquainted with the high school teach- 
ers. Reports can be sent back to the rural and 
grade teachers relating to the success of their 
students after they have attended high school 
for a semester. A brief questionnaire can be 
prepared for the grade and rural teachers to 
fill out relating to each graduate in the spring. 
The Rural Field and Achievement day, as 
sponsored by the Vocational Home Economics 
and Agricultural Departments may be a worth- 
while help in getting rural students interested 
in high school. 


John Dewey once said that “the main 
objective of education is the same now as in 
all ages—to prepare the child in an orderly 
sequential manner for adult living.” This 
suggests that the curriculum must be con- 
tinuous. In a number of school systems, grade 
teachers are called in on high school cur- 
riculum meetings, and high school teachers 
are called in on grade curriculum meetings. 
The danger of important omissions and un- 
necessary repetitions and overlappings would 
be minimized if, when the need for a revision 
of a course of study for any subject arises, 
the work be carried on by a committee rep- 
resenting all levels of the school system. Of 
course, ideally, this committee should be under 
the leadership of a course of study expert who 
is responsible for the carrying out of the 
twelve year program as an integrated whole. 
There is bound to be greater articulation when 
the teacher of one division is familiar with 
the curriculum, the children, and the special 
problems of the units above and below her 
own. 


The publication of a freshman bulletin 
which explains the process of registration, 
gives the entire high school course of study 
and notes on the freshman elective subjects 
is worthwhile. In the fall they should be asked 
to make out a tentative program for the en- 
tire four years in high school with the assist- 
ance of their guidance group advisor. The “big 
sister’’ system, where the freshman girls are 
lined up opposite a line of senior girls and 
are thus assigned, has been used with consid- 
erable success. A similar plan works equally 
well with the boys. The freshman may be 
programed so that they will not have more 
than three teachers their first year; for ex- 
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ample: the freshman social studies teacher will 
also be qualified to teach English; manual 
training or home economics might be com- 
bined with general science. Less confusion will 
result for the beginning student if he has 
fewer teachers. 


Fully as important as an adequate philoso- 
phy, a coordinated curriculum or numerous 
devices and methods of interesting eighth 
grade graduates and acquainting them with 
the high school is the “spirit of the school”. 
If a friendly, business-like atmosphere pre- 
vails there won’t be much trouble. However, 
if the teachers assume a take-it or leave-it at- 
titude, and if the upper class students are not 
cooperative there isn’t much that can be done 
to make high school work attractive. It is of 
fundamental importance that a spirit of mutual 
respect and good-will exists between the 
pupils and teachers at all times. This will make 
for a happy, smooth-running school where 
worthwhile things are being accomplished and 
articulation problems will be at a minimum. 


SCULPTOR IN RESIDENCE— 
(Continued from page 230) 


companiment of questions, comments, and 
visiting with students, faculty, alumni from 
the nearby senior high, and miscellaneous 
visitors. The greater part of the day was spent 
with student models and with only an occa- 
sional visitor or spectator except during the 
time between class periods when all of the 
school population using that corridor were 
able to see the work going on. 

The figures are admirable examples of the 
simplicity and dignity of the work of the con- 
temporary trend in American sculpture. The 
boy and girl have been done in clothing 
typical of the present but in a way which 
stresses the bearing and attitude of a student 
of that age rather than the details of garments. 
The posture and modeling of the works were 
determined by the sculptor’s desire to make 
them sculpturally solid without irritatingly 
flimsy parts which would in later years “date” 
the work, and be irrelevant in the basic con- 
ception of adolescent girlhood and boyhood. 

The experience afforded the school is one 
that will show itself of increasing value with 
each passing year to all who shared in it. 
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CLASSROOM EXPERIENCES OF OTHER TEACHERS 


THIS MATTER OF ENGLISH USAGE 


E. Margaret Parker 
Price County Normal School 


OT only teachers, but many other people 
upon whom the sound of slovenly speech 
grates, wonder and attempt to figure out why, 
despite all the training they receive, pupils 
continue to fall below an acceptable level in 
English usage. It is not merely that the use 
of slang may render our language almost un- 
intelligible to the uninitiate. It is the frequency 
with which one hears even college students— 
let alone those of high school age and below 
saying such things as ‘“When I come they 
was all ready to start’, or “I would of done 
differently if I could of’ that disturbs. 

The National Elementary Principal for 
October 1941* reprinted an address given 
last summer by Superintendent Frederick H. 
Bair of Bronxville, New York, before the 
Elementary Principals’ section of the N. E. A. 
which should be of interest and of practical 
help to every teacher pondering the question. 

The title of the address is ‘Better Language 
for Better Living’. Superintendent Bair says 
that “our job as teachers of English is to 
acquaint the future man of the street with 
those tools of language that will help him 
move to a better street’. The difficulty, of 
course, is that it is hard for the future man of 
the street to realize that there is any connection 
between his use of language and his social or 
economic status. As Superintendent Bair says, 
the insidious thing about bad English is that 
“your friends will let you go right on using it”. 
“They laugh at you,” he says, “but they do 
their laughing behind your back.” People cor- 
rect one another, he points out, on matters of 
fact; and the child learns early that a mistake 
in arithmetic may cost him hard gotten money. 


* Copies of the issue may be secured at fifty cents each 
{ddress: The Elementary School Principal, Washington, D.C. 
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But mistakes in etiquette and in English go 
“uncorrected and unforgiven’. 

In delightfully humorous manner,—(the 
whole article is written that way),—Mr. Bair 
goes on to say that there are four classes of 
English spoken in America. The first is “the 
white-tie-and-tails English which is appropriate 
for state papers, after dinner speeches by 
diplomats, funeral services, insurance policies, 
and apartment leases. If you say ‘desist’ when 
you mean ‘stop’, or ‘depart’ when you mean 
‘go’ you are using literary, white-tie-and-tails 
English”. 

The second classification is ‘‘white collar 
English”. “If you say ‘stop’ when you mean 
‘stop’ and ‘go’ when you mean ‘go’ you are 
using standard, white collar English. Its sim- 
plicity, accuracy, and utter clarity render it 
unfit for legal documents . . . and books and 
speeches pertaining to education.” 


Our Lawless Language 


We'll begin with a box and the plural is 
boxes, 

But the plural of ox should never be oxes. 

One fowl is a goose but the plural is geese, 

Yet the plural of mouse should never be 
meese ; 

On the contrary, for mouse the plural is 


mice, 


| 

| But the plural of house is houses, not hice 
As the plural for man is always called men, 
| Why should not the plural of pan be pen? 
| Then one, may be that, and three may be 
those, 

Yet hat in the plural should never be hose 
1] Now the masculine pronouns are he, his 
| and him, 

| But imagine the feminine, she, shis, and 
} shim! 


i So English, I fancy, you all will agree, 








Is the strangest language you ever did see 





The third division is ‘‘no-tie-and-slacks 
English; what scholars and even the rest of 


us call slang. ... If you say ‘scram’ when 
you mean ‘go’ you ure using no-tie-and-slacks 
English. . . . It is not a language which can 
be taught, for it changes month by month.” 

The fourth class is ““down-at-the-heels Eng- 
lish’. “It is the language of the under- 
privileged, the uneducated...” When you 
say ‘he don’t” and “we was’ and “he come” 
and ‘“‘ain’t got” and “have went’, you are using 
it. “It is the language of the slums.” 

To take such meagre samplings from the 
address gives little idea of it, of course. When 
one has finished reading it he feels as though 
a current of revivifying air had been let blow 
in upon a subject all but dead of stuffiness; 
and he thinks, particularly if he is an English 
teacher, “Why wouldn't that idea appeal to 
my pupils?” 

It was tried out in the Demonstration De- 
partment of the Price Co. Normal school. A 
student teacher read the portion of the article 
dealing with the classification of our speech 
to the children in the fifth and sixth grades. 
(It was used later with the seventh and 
eighth graders.) Interest was instantaneous. 
The children began to ask at once, “Which 
kind of English do I use?” 

That was the beginning. They began to 
check themselves, each other, and their friends. 
They have become speech conscious. 

“What are the white-tie-and-tails words for 
that?” they frequently ask. Vocabulary enrich- 
ment has increased by leaps and bounds dur- 
ing a few weeks. 

There is something in human beings that 
makes them want to be at the top rather than 
the bottom, The relationship between English 
usage and social prestige is never evident 
enough, however, to create a real desire in 
children to speak well. As Superintendent 
Bair says, ‘‘ ‘Give me that there pencil’ may 
bring ‘‘a rebuke at school, but at home or in 
the store it brings the pencil.” After all, why 
should the child care how he says a thing as 
long as he gets what he wants? Once he wants 
to use good English he will. If he gets the 
idea that, as far as speech is concerned, his 
method of saying things does place him in 
either a white collar or a down-at-the-heels 
class, he will, in all probability, want to speak 
well; and then more than half the battle will 
have been won. 
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THE DETECTIVE AND HIS NOTEBOOK 


W. Carmen Lucas 
Vice-Principal, Lee School, Milwaukee 


OT so many years ago it was quite 


customary for a pupil’s notebook to be 


full of material which he regarded as mean 
ingless phrases and outlines. These were only 
too often understood by no one but the 
teacher who always seemed able to measure 
the worth of the notebook to the pupil by the 
large red mark prominently placed on the last 
page. To be required to copy or outline 
chapters of some text book is a quantitative 
assignment and a waste of time. Authors 
usually have done a good job in both writing 
and outlining their own books and chapters. 
However, the notebook often has helped pupils 
to review or cram for certain periodic tests 
which if passed would very likely have been 
flunked had the same test been taken over 
again several days later. And of course note- 
books did and still do serve as a place of 
repose for the weighty words of wisdom that 
teachers hand down in multitudinous lectures. 
Many trunks and boxes in basement and attic 
are the final resting place for notebooks that 
contained quantitative assignments but added 
nothing to the pupil’s storehouse of knowl- 
edge. It isn’t any wonder that a general 
antipathy has arisen toward notebooks. 
Although the use of notebooks has been 
abused there is a definite place for them in 
our present program of education. Modern 
education, as has been mentioned in previous 
articles, recognizes that perhaps its most im- 
portant task in a democracy is to teach youth 
how to think clearly both in a group and in- 
dependently. Along with this must go the 
training in how to secure data from which to 
reason. If democracy is to endure, the citizenry 
must be able to think things out for itself. 
Our school courses should afford opportunities 
to develop thinkers. Then, too, the schools of 
today must provide opportunities for young 
people to learn how to do as well as to know. 
To properly exercise the rights of citizenship 
in a democracy and to insure the permanency 
of democracy, our citizens must have the 
ability to originate or lead out when neces- 
sary. Thus initiative on the part of our pupils 
should also be developed and encouraged. In 
a well planned course of study these qualities 
can be attained by guiding pupils to form and 
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solve their own problems and by encouraging 
them to search various sources for information. 
[his research requires the wise use of note 
taking and a notebook intelligently used dur- 
ing this gathering of pertinent information 
can be of great assistance in the pursuance of 
most studies, especially the social sciences. 
The writer has been using a so-called “‘self 
starter” system of research in his classes for 
some years. It is a combination of work and 
play and has really sold the pupils on the 
idea that searching for information is neces- 
sary yet interesting. Each pupil is encouraged 
to assume the viewpoint and method of a 
Federal Bureau of Investigation operative, a 
district attorney, or detective who is searching 
for the solution of some mystery or crime and 
uses his notebook to file away the data as it 
is obtained so it can be used for future refer- 
ence (in solving of the problem and class dis- 
cussion). Acting as a detective the pupil learns 
to discriminately condense and recognize facts. 
He is led to approach a new unit of study or 
problem as a detective would approach a 
mystery. With an open mind and his note- 
book, he begins looking for clues that might 
lead him to the discovery of the “‘corpse’’ or 
the solution of the “crime” or problem. All 
worthwhile ideas and pertinent bits of in- 
formation wherever found are recorded in his 
notebook. The notebook helps him to logically 
organize his findings, weigh evidence, develop 
critical evaluations and reach -conclusions. The 
class begins its detective work by being 
motivated into formulating some problem or 
case of its own choosing. The problem or case 
is of course germane to the unit of work being 
studied and is one that has aroused interest. 
The method of solving the problem generally 
takes the form of a battery of interest ques- 
tions arranged in sequence and built from 
challenging thoughts aroused by the problem. 
The class eagerly launches into its research 
for the data and information called for by 
these questions and the problem. It is about 
this time that the members of the class dis- 
cover that finding things out is exciting work. 
Too much cannot be said about the values 
to be derived from research. Perhaps the de- 
velopment of initiative to search things out 
for one’s self and acquiring the knowledge of 
how to find and use trusted source material 
are two of the most important values. Yet re- 
search is a phase of training very often omitted 
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from school courses. Contrary to what some 
educators believe, young people in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades and certainly the junior 
high school can be taught to do research of 
varying degrees of accomplishment in keeping 
with their age and grade. In the final analysis 
learning is really discovering. If this is true 
how can research be postponed to the senior 
high school years? 

Research is best done under the supervision 
of the teacher in a period of supervised study. 
The best available books and source material 
can be gotten together and placed where the 
young people can easily use them. The teacher 
should advise and suggest where helpful ma- 
terial may be found but only in special cases 
should he find the necessary information for 
his students. Nothing should be done that 
would detract from the fun of exploring and 
finding information. But, just as the mother 
eagle, who chases her young off the nest in 
order to get them to try their wings, dives 
down and catches them before they dash to 
pieces on the rocks beneath, so also should 
the teacher ever hover near to see that no one 
gets discouraged or becomes bogged down in 
a mass of obscure, meaningless source material. 

Working from the standpoint of a detective 
the students soon develop the ability to con- 
dense the information found and record it in 
their notebooks. This condensing of subject 
matter should be done in their own words and 
not in the words of the author they are read- 
ing. This helps them to grasp and understand 
what they are reading and is really a test of 
how well they comprehend what is on the 
printed page. The art of condensing and short- 
ening what others have said is difficult for 
some students but it represents no great prob- 
lem. It also contributes to the training given 
in their English course in that it helps develop 
the ability to express themselves. 

The period of research needed to solve a 
problem should last for several days if neces- 
sary and then can be followed by informal 
discussion of what has been found. If more 
information is needed, additional time should 
be given for it before the class enters into a 
discussion of its complete findings. When the 
class has become more experienced in finding 
desired material, it is wise to have the students 
seek and fird their cwn source books and 
bring them to class to work with. When this 
is done, they should be encouraged to keep a 
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record of the books read or compile a bibliog- 
raphy for the purpose of ready reference in 
case proof of some statement is needed. 


The notebook and the findings it contains 
should occupy a very important place during 
the class discussion which ought always fol- 
low the ‘‘detective’’ work and be of a demo- 
cratic procedure. The data found forms the 
basis for the discussion. It is from this delib- 
eration that final conclusions regarding the 
problem or case are arrived at and the verdict 
given. During the discussion it is a good thing 
for the pupils to leave their notebooks open 
in front of them so that they can refer to them 
as they talk or to assist them in giving valu- 
able information that their classmates might 
not have found. It is then that they often make 
the thrilling discovery that they have found 
something no one else in their class knows 
about. The detective approach to solving their 
own problems fills them with zest for their 
work and makes their notebooks very neces- 
sary tools full of gwalitative material rather 
than quantitative. Finally this way of using a 
notebook teaches each member of the class 
“not what to think but how to think; not 
what to believe but how to earn a belief; 
not what to answer but how to find the 
answers.” 


* 


CO-PHYSICAL AND RECREATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


E. H. Boettcher 


Prin., Wausau Junior H. S. 


OST administrators and teachers are of 

the belief that educational theory and 
practice should be thoroughly in harmony 
with the social philosophy of democracy. 
Practically all subscribe to the growing con- 
viction that the curriculum should afford ex- 
periences in the major accepted and approved 
social functions and thereby effect the oft- 
repeated aim of preparing our boys and girls 
to be good citizens. 

In keeping with such a philosophy and 
“Curriculum Thinking’? we have inaugurated 
at the Wausau Juntor High school a co- 
physical and recreational program for all ninth 
grade pupils. Unless physically unable, all are 
required to participate in one period of swim- 
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ming, which is separate for boys and girls, 
and two periods of gymnasium, one of which 
is co-educational. It is the last mentioned 
period which might prove of interest and value 
to you. 

We aim to achieve the following objectives 
in our co-physical education activities: 


1. To develop the correct mental attitude toward 
the opposite sex. 


No 


. To develop acceptable social standards, ap- 
preciations, and attitudes as the result of 
participation in social activities. 


3. To develop useful and desirable rhythmic and 
game skills suitable for use during leisure 
time. 


4. To develop physical and mental poise through 
physical participation in a social situation. 


Approximately fifty girls and fifty boys are 
enrolled in each co-physical education class. 
These groups are supervised by a boys’ and 
girls’ physical director. The group for each 
period is divided so that both divisions have 
the same number of boys and girls, thus per- 
mitting every boy and girl to have a partner 
of the opposite sex. One group is instructed 
in rhythm and dance while the other is en- 
gaged in games such as checkers, ping pong, 
dominos, rook, etc. At mid-period the two 
groups shift, thereby allowing each group active 
participation in each of the two types of social 
co-activity. 

A further analysis of the rhythms and danc- 
ing activities is revealed in the following brief 
outline: 


A. Social 


1. As individuals and with partners: Walk 
—One-step and variations — Fox-trot 
and variations—Waltz—Turns. 

2. At parties: Matinee dances—Class 
dances. 


B. Group Dances 
1. Folk dances such as: Gustaf Skool 
Swedish; Seven jumps—Danish. 
2. Country dances such as: Virginia reel 
—Sicilian circle. 
3. Mixers such as: Broom dance—Circle 
two-step. 


The fear that ninth grade pupils would not 
be interested in a co-physical and recreational 
program has been proved untrue in our school. 
Our boys and girls are vitally interested and 
we believe our aims are being realized. 
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MAKING CIVICS MEANINGFUL TO 
RURAL STUDENTS 


Carmen Johnson 
Colonel May School, Vernon County 


‘Peiaw is a difficult subject to teach in any 
situation. It is doubly so in a rural school, 
for here the pupils lack the wider social con- 
tacts enjoyed by the city child. It is difficult 
for even an adult to understand this subject 
by merely reading about it. To a child the 
civics text-book is all too often a meaningless 
jumble of words, which must, by some painful 
process or other, be memorized. 

In some cases, it is possible to dramatize 
various forms of government by having the 
pupils act out such situations as the town 
meeting, circuit court, etc. In a rural school, 
this is not practical because there are usually 
few children old enough to take part in such 
an activity. 

The civics problem was solved in our school 
by a method which not only made civics un- 
derstandable to the pupils, but also made this 
subject the favorite of the entire course. 

County government was the unit which was 
most enjoyed by the pupils, so I shall use this 
as an example. The children had already at- 
tended the fall elections. The people in charge 
of the election had been very cooperative, even 
allowing the pupils :o “vote’’. Naturally the 
children were eager to learn more about the 
officers for whom they had voted. With this 
motivation, we quickly skimmed the chapter 
on county government, keeping in mind that 
we intended to visit all these officers and see 
their work. 

We are very fortunate in being situated 
only a few miles from the county seat, so, 
after securing the consent of the county super- 
intendent and the school board, we set out to 
visit the county court house, where most of the 
officials have their headquarters. We first made 
appointments with these people, so they were 
ready for us when we came. 

We first visited the county judge, who, 
after introducing himself to the children, ex- 
plained clearly to us his various duties. He 
then invited us to stay and hear some of the 
cases which were coming up. As each case was 
presented, the judge would tell the children 
just what was occurring. From this they 
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learned, by concrete example, just what pro- 
bate, civil and criminal cases were, as well as 
the duties of the county judge. 

From the courtroom, we went to the offices 
of the county clerk, the county treasurer, and 
on until we had seen and talked to all the 
county officers. They were all very cooperative, 
not only in telling about their work, but also 
in showing us many interesting documents. 
The pupils were encouraged to ask questions. 
At first they were rather self-conscious, but 
their interest soon made them forget this. 

We were very fortunate to be present at 
the clerk of court's office while the jurors for 
the next term of circuit court were being 
selected. What better motivation could one ask 
for the unit on courts which was to follow? 

Our next stop was the sheriff's office and 
the jail. The sheriff and his officers kindly 
explained to us the fingerprinting system em- 
ployed there, as well as the different devices 
used in locating criminals. We were also taken 
through the jail. 

When the class again met, the pupils dis- 
cussed all that they had seen and learned. Then 
we again covered the unit and compared what 
we had read with what we had seen. In this 
way the pupils covered the work, not once, 
but three times. There were no failures in the 
test at the end of the unit. The pupils enjoyed 
every minute of the work. 

Where it was not actually possible to visit 
the department of government being studied, 
we did the next best thing. We invited a mem- 
ber of that department to come and talk to 
the children. Our state assemblymen gave an 
excellent summary of the work being done in 
the legislature. Since the children had already 
had contact with various forms of government. 
they were well able to understand what he was 
telling them. 

Other values were gained also. From their 
contacts with the various officials, they ac- 
quired poise and self-confidence which is so 
often lacking in the rural child. On at least 
two occasions the children were entirely ‘On 
their own’. This was perhaps the most valu- 
able experience of all. For it is the aim of any 
citizenship class to teach people how to live 
together. The broader viewpoint gained by 
these people will perhaps be remembered long 
after the steps in the passage of a bill have 
been torgotten. 
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WHAT’S THE DAY AND WHAT'S 
THE TIME? 





Anna Ullrich 
Washington School, West Allis 


— puzzling problem to the child in 

the upper grades is to figure out why on 
Thursday, for example, he may be reading 
news about Japan dated Friday. Hence, it is 
important for him to know about the interna- 
tional date line and to be able to figure 
problems about time. 


It is helpful to construct a simple device, 
based on the idea on which is based the time- 
telling device frequently found on_ globes. 
This helps the child to tell the hour and day 
of any location on the globe in relation to a 
specified time at any other location. Even 
teachers using this device may be surprised to 
discover interesting facts that would never be 
revealed to them in using a formula for 
figuring time. 


This is how such a device may be made: 
Cut out of heavy white paper a disc of the 
desired size. Color one half pink and the other 
half light green. Mark the pink side ‘West 
Longitude” and the green side “East Longi- 
tude”. Beginning at the division between the 
green and the pink, mark off twenty-four equal 
spaces around the disc. Connect opposite 
points, making twelve “diameters”. Holding 
the disc so that the pink half is on the right 
side and the green half is on the left, number 
the lines near the circumference. Begin at the 
top with 0° and mark every fifteen-degree in- 
terval on each side until you get to 180° which 
will be at the bottom of the disc. Near 180° 
print “Date Line’. 


Now cut out a smaller disc. Mark off along 
the edge twenty-four equal spaces and draw 
lines just as you did on the larger disc. Along 
the circumference, going counter clockwise, 
write one hour on each line from 1 A. M. 
through 12 midnight. (It would be effective 
to color light blue the half of the disc rep- 
resenting the afternoon.) Place the small disc 
over the large one and with round-head fast- 
ener join them at the center. 
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The small disc may be moved about so that 


the child can easily find the answer to such a 
problem as: If it is Monday, 7 P. M. in New 
York which is about 75° West Longitude, 
what day and what hour is it in Japan, 135° 
East Longitude? The small circle is moved 
about so that 7 P. M. is on the 75° West 
line. At the same time 9 A. M. is seen on the 
135° East line. Therefore, it is 9 A. M. 
Tuesday in Japan. 


Following the disc counter clockwise from 
any hour indicated at 180° to the line labelled 
“12 Midnight’’ there is an area which rep- 
resents the day before the one assumed for the 
rest of the disc. Or going clockwise from the 
hour indicated at 180° to the line labelled ‘12 
Midnight,” there is an area representing the 
day following the one assumed for the rest of 
the disc. 

For example, when it is 12 o'clock midnight 
at 60° West the area on the small disc from 
4 P. M. (at 180°) to 12 midnight, counter 
clockwise, is Tuesday. (See illustration.) From 
4 P. M. (at 180°) clockwise to 12 midnight 
it is Wednesday. 


It must be remembered that in going west- 
ward from America to Asia, a traveler would 
skip a day in crossing the international date 
line. In traveling eastward the same day is 
counted twice. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN TEACHING 
CONSERVATION 


C. R. Wentland 
W oodruff 


NE of the factors which makes for func- 

tional courses in any school is its ap- 
propriateness at any particular time. Conditions 
vary from one year to another as a matter of 
evolution. A course in Conservation taught in 
one part of the state should’ vary from that 
taught in any other part of the state if it is to 
be functional. 

In northern Wisconsin, especially in Vilas 
and Oneida counties, a course in Conserva- 
tion shouid mean something besides just lec- 
tures or readings from broadly-written text 
books. A survey of what was expected by the 
20 students who enrolled in a semester's con- 
servation course was sutprising. A very definite 
feeling that Conservation at its best in prac- 
tice was merely a football and that Mr. Av- 
erage Citizen was only made the ‘‘goat’’ 
appeared with respect to certain Conservation 
problems. The idea that the game wardens, 
fire wardens and wealthy violators seemed to 
be at best a menace, and that the citizen was 
seemed to 


’ 


unable to do anything about it 
prevail. It was very evident that a gross mis- 
understanding existed somewhere and no doubt 
this course in Conservation would be the place 
to bring the two groups of ideas together and 
settle it. Possibly one approach to the problem 
of teaching Conservation was through the 
discussion of timely problems. 

At the outset it was agreed that even though 
beoks and other reference materials would be 
used,. the course should be of a laboratory 
study nature and as practical as it could be. 
Special programs were arranged with special 
care as motion pictures, field trips and speakers 
were chosen. 

To begin the course, a brief history of Con- 
servation and its general aspects were studied. 
Conservation ideas were traced from the con- 
servation of the Biblical ‘7th day of rest’’ to 
the modern AAA programs of soil con- 
servation. 

To make the matter of local history more 
interesting some time was spent on the life 
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and work of the famous Paul Bunyan. Sev- 
eral books were obtained from the State 
Traveling Library which reviewed some of the 
“lumbering day yarns” and added to the en- 
tertainment phase of the course. The serious 
side however was not forgotten. Along with 
many other things habits of wild life were 
stressed. The reasons for regulated seasons for 
hunting and fishing were studied in detail, as 
this seemed to be a special problem. Life his- 
tories or cycles of various animals were studied 
and local conditions of hunting and fishing 
were discussed. The game and fish law books 


were obtained from the conservation office 
and around these books studies of various 
types revolved. It was observed that these 


books could serve as excellent guides for a 
course in conservation of wild life. 

Without law, of course, there are no viola- 
tions. And where there are violations there 
are necessarily “hard feelings” if the violator 
is caught and fined. Here the argument started. 
The wardens had the reputation as being ene- 
mies of average citizens. So they were invited 
to do some lecture work and the class had a 
chance to question them. This proved valuable 
because the students could talk to wardens 
under different conditions than out in the 
woods or on the lake. Various branches of 
conservation which once appeared to be selfish 
organizations soon became those which were 
taking care of public business. To rectify mat- 
ters a number of other local conservation work- 
ers were also “called in” and asked to explain 
their work to the class. They led round-table 
discussions and answered Game 
wardens, in placing their cases before the 
class, had the once-antagonistic group sitting 
at great lengths and anxious to learn more of 
how the conservation ideas of the public were 
made a part of the written law of the land, 
how violators were located, how the legal 
procedure was followed, and that the wardens 
were merely individuals, doing their duty 
when they arrested the violators. Discussion on 
the commercial violator and how he operates 
awakened the some of the 
problems of conservation. Rubbing shoulders 
with fire wardens brought to the surface the 
need for proper precautions in fire prevention, 
careful use of forest products and causes of 
fires. 

Biology specialists were invited. They, with 
their lectures, demonstrations and displays of 


questions. 


class to serious 
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the scientific propagation of game fish, game, 
and forest products, soon showed that they 
were students of a meaningful and practical 
science. 

Facts on local lakes, deer counts, etc., made 
the class conscious again that conservation was 
a topic of major local importance. 

Field trips to fish hatcheries, forestry head- 
quarters, as well as to lakes and forests soon 
pointed out some of nature’s secrets. Motion 
pictures on birds, fish, forestry, soil conserva- 
tion, parks and many allied subjects gave rise 
to advanced study and encouraged reading. 
Several of the class members talented in art 
produced in color some really magnificent 
water color and oil paintings of nature scenes. 

With a iecture and demonstrations of fly 
tying by Sid Gordon, the nationally known 
naturalist, a great number of fishing flies were 
tied and studied by those interested especially 
in this field. Some excellent fishing flies re- 
sulted from the studies of insect life which 
followed. 

The school forest received some attention, 
as did the school ground. Signs were erected 
on the school forest, trees were planted and a 
number of the groves at the various homes re- 
ceived attention for the first time, as trees were 
pruned and transplanted. 

Yet, much of this study did not suffice to 
be of immediate vocational value. Soon the 
area would be “swamped” with tourists, and 
vacationers wanting to fish, hike, or boat. 

What could be done to help the members 
of this class at an early date? 


Guiding was the vocation which was and 
would be the coming thing. Guides of long 
standing were called in to give their ideas on 
guiding and the technique of satisfying the 
wants of the tourist and sportsman who spends 
his vacation in this area. These lectures proved 
not only to be a course in etiquette but created 
an awareness of the vast number of problems 
which successful guiding is required to solve. 
Questions of laws, tradition, education and 
safety were pointed out. 

As various fishing spots and the kinds of 
fish each lake contained were discussed it be- 
came obvious that there were many lakes with 
which all class members had not become ac- 
quainted. Information was obtained through 
several sources as to the lakes of this region, 
the fish they contained, as well as_ their 
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relative areas. As these lakes were located on 


a local map it became evident that within a 
radius of 20 miles over 250 lakes could be 
found. Who could recall offhand their loca- 
tion, distance from each other, kinds of fish, 
resorts, camps, and other facilities or even 
their general direction? To make this informa- 
tion accessible each member of the class as- 
signed himself a suitable number of lakes and 
acquired the needed information, organized it, 
typed it on catalogue cards and filed the cards 
alphabetically to make the information easily 
available. Several members of the class made 
personal copies of the cards to be used by 
themselves during the summer and for future 
reference. 

It was found that each part of the course 
opened up new and more involved fields and 
problems, and in a great many cases students 
were given permission to work on topics of 
their own choosing for a week or so at a time. 
Of course, it must be remembered that regular 
reports from class members, some assigned 
reading, and a certain amount of class routine 
was required. The class met in a very informal 
manner throughout the course. 

At the end of the course several discus- 
sions were held on its merits and demerits. 
The comments indicated it was not only 
an interesting and fascinating course but the 
students admitted that they had been made 
aware of the real problems of conservation. 
They felt that meeting the wardens, whom 
they had regarded as their woodland enemies, 
and the other specialists whom they had tagged 
as mere ‘‘chair warmers’, in the class room 
had made them friends and had ironed out 
many misunderstandings. 

When asked what they now considered to 
be Conservation, it was agreed that it was a 
“method of life’’ and not the selfishness of the 
part of a few individuals as it was pre- 
supposed. 

The Conservation idea struck home. Parents 
met, and as a result a small local Conserva- 
tion Club was organized. Students as well as 
adults now belong, delegates are sent to 
County Sportsmen meetings, legislative mat- 
ters are discussed, speakers are invited, and 
conservation pictures are asked for. It seems 
that all have a changed idea of conservation 
and its meaning. They realize that it is far 
more than subject matter found between the 
covers of a book. 
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Robert C. Wheeler 
Waukesha High School 


HESE are days when boards of education 

all over America are going to city coun- 
cils with requests for increases in education 
allotments from the tax dollar, These are days 
when _ policemen, firemen, and city hall em- 
ployees are approaching city councils with 
similar requests. It shouldn’t require a crystal 
ball to predict the next few episodes which 
will inevitably follow this concerted ‘blitz’ 
on the Council Chamber. If the city fathers 
grant the many requests for budget increases, 
they face the problem of raising the needed 
funds, and the answer is likely to be a sug- 
gestion for a boost in local taxes. This later 
move will probably be accompanied or fol- 
lowed by a determined .search for items on the 
city budget which may be trimmed in order 
to appease an aroused citizenry. Folks just 
don’t like their taxes raised and city council- 
men know it. Since the education item is the 
time-honored spot on the city budget where 
such “‘trimming’’ commonly occurs, teachers 
owe it to the children and to themselves to 
devise some method of defending their 
Board’s budget request. 

Last year the Public Relations Committee 
of the Waukesha Teachers association decided 
upon the motion picture as a medium for ac- 
complishing this task in their community. 
Their film ‘Dollars and Sense for Waukesha,” 
now completed, is nearing the end of a rather 
thorough tour of interested groups in the 
community. 

The motion picture as a medium for spread- 
ing the school expense gospel was felt to be 
effective for three very elementary reasons: 
(1) Most everyone enjoys and hence will pay 
attention to a “movie.” (2) Pertinent facts 
and figures can be graphically illustrated, and 
(3) The schools and a clear idea of their as- 
sociated expense can be taken to the taxpayers; 
they need not come to the schools. (Merely 
an application of the “mountain-to-Mohamet”’ 
idea.) 

A special committee was assigned to the 
film project, and its members proceeded to 
write a ‘‘shooting script,” take the pictures, 
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Typical scenes from the “Dollars and Sense for 
Waukesha’ movie. Emphasis placed on distribution 
of school dollar, cost of heating, upkeep, etc., and 
money used in specialized teaching equipment. 
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and then, because the film was silent, write a 
lecture to accompany it. The film was or- 
ganized around these main items of school 
expense: Salaries; Coordinate Activities 
(Health) ; Maintenance and Operation; Bonds 
and Interests; and Supplies and New Equip- 
ment. A circle-graph early in the film indi- 
cates the allocation of funds to these items. 
Then pictures were taken to represent these ex- 
penses as they actually occur in the eight 
Waukesha schools. The audience is shown 
janitors, carpenters, engineers, and_ secretaries 
as well as teachers at their respective tasks. 
Shots taken in boiler rooms, supply rooms, re- 
pair shops and offices call attention to expense 
items seldom considered by the taxpayer. 
Meanwhile, the lecture accompanying the film 
is supplying pertinent facts and figures. At one 
place in the film, where a coal truck is shown 
dumping tons of coal into a gaping manhole, 
the “voice” explains: ‘Waukesha’s schools 
burn almost as much coal on an average winter 
day as the average family burns in a year. 1250 
tons per year. Twenty carloads!” 


Equipment Rather Than Curriculum 


New books and school desks, paint, shop 
materials, ear and eye-testing devices, and a 
host of other school paraphernalia are dramat- 
ically called to the viewers’ attention. It is 
readily apparent that our film does not con- 
cern itself with classroom affairs as much as 
it seeks to call attention to those many other 
money-consuming phases of the community’s 
education efforts. Still, students from all grade 
levels are introduced into the film frequently 
enough to furnish popular appeal. 

The photography portion of the Waukesha 
project proved to be the most difficult and the 
most time-consuming. The writer approached 
the shooting job equipped far more extensively 
with interest and a sort of abiding faith in 
modern equipment than with professional 
photographic experience. Our equipment, 
though modern, was modest—and quite 
limited. It consisted of: 

One 16 mm. Eastman Model E. Cinekodak 
One Weston Junior exposure meter 

Two double-lamp photoflood reflector stands 
One tripod 

Two thirty-foot extension cords 

One 16 mm. titler (borrowed) 

One inexpensive “fading” device 

One portrait lens 

One No. 3 color filter 
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The above list, though lengthy, is ele- 
mentary, and, in our case, represented very 
little cash layout,—the camera being a gradu- 
ating class present and other items having been 
borrowed from the high school Photo Club. 
The exposure meter should really head the list, 
for by eliminating “guess-work” it saves film 
and avoids tedious ‘‘retakes.” Major expense 
was the 400 feet of ‘Super XX” film. The 
entire project cost about $30. 

Here, then, is a dramatic, modern way of 
throwing light upon a subject close to the 
hearts of all tax-conscious citizens. Taxpayers 
have a right to know just how their dollars 
are spent in the schools. Few tax-supported 
agencies take the trouble to make this ex- 
plicitly clear in a manner that all can perceive 
and understand. A teacher group which will 
take the trouble to carry out this task is at once 
performing a genuine public service and 
defending its demands upon the community. 


The Madison Education association has just com- 
pleted a colored-movie project, with emphasis upon 
curriculum. For further details contact Margaret Par- 
ham, public relations director for the Madison schools. 
(Editor) 





TAXES AND SCHOOL PRIORITIES— 
(Continued from page 229) 


who takes over the collection after the first dis- 
tribution, again settles with the local units for all 
taxes collected by him. This includes collections 
on delinquent and postponed taxes and special 
assessments received by the county treasurer on or 
before the last day of July. 

The order of preference for the second settle- 
ment is as follows: 


a. State trust fund loans (only if extended). 

b. Balance due on state tax. 

c. Balance due on state special charges. 

d. Balance due on county school tax. 

e. Balance due on local school levies. 

f. Balance due on town, village or city levies. 

g. Balance due on county taxes and county special 
charges. 


3. The county will collect delinquent taxes from 
August 1 to time of tax sale in October. The 
county will have first priority on this money. 
Within 30 days of the tax sale the county treas- 
urer must settle with the local treasurers who 
have not yet received the full amount of their 
taxes. Local treasurers have first claim from the 
proceeds until the full amount has been received. 
If the county treasurer bids in the lands sold for 
taxes, it must make a cash settlement with the 
local treasurers for any amount still due them. 
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LL the nation is being called to the First 
line of Defense- schools. Extracts 
from a letter sent to the Presidents of Boards 
of Education by Mr. Givens, Exec.-Secy. of 
the N. E. A. give a picture of our present 
duties— 





—Our 


“Schools are today facing a situation more danger- 
ous than during the last World War. In those years 
the schools were greatly handicapped by the loss of 
thousands of the best teachers and consequently many 
boys and girls were subjected to substandard in- 
struction. 

“The same cycle of events has begun again, but 
it need not complete its round. We know what hap- 
pened before and we can prevent it from happening 
now—the first impact of the crisis is the rise in the 
cost of living which in effect reduces school salaries 
and forces many of the best teachers into other lines 
of work. This loss of capable and experienced 
teachers can be prevented only if immediate steps are 
taken to make adequate salary adjustments. For the 
sake of the boys and girls of the nation school 
budgets must be increased in many places.” 


Aren't you pleased to know that your na- 
tional organization has its finger on the pulse 
of the entire nation! That is one of the powers 
of your $2 membership. It is a good support 
in defense of our Democracy. 


At the national convention of the National 
Association of Manufacturers held in New 
York City on December 5,°1941 the follow- 
ing resolution on Education was passed: 

“Be It Resolved—that the administration and con- 
duct of public education is an essential public serv- 
ice; that its reasonable financial support constitutes 
a necessary claim upon our American society to which 
other public services of lesser value should be sub- 
ordinated; further— 

“Be It Resolved—that the National Association of 
Manufacturers welcomes the expressed desire of the 
National Education Association for more adequate 
exchange of viewpoint between industry and educa- 
tion, and recommends to its members that every 
channel of constructive cooperation be utilized.” 


Again in a letter to Superintendents from 
National Headquarters Secy. Givens reminds 
them that ‘the war caused by Japan’s attack 
upon us makes the need for prompt action in 
this connection greater than ever. We are 
doing everything that we can to awaken the 
public to the fact that the schools are a vital 
part of the Defense Program and that adequate 
provision niust be made in order to maintain 
high standards for both teachers and students.” 
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CHARLOTTE KOHN 


Your State Director 


Not only the cooperation of all superin- 
tendents, but of all administrators and teach- 
ers will help to make this program effective. 
I know that Wisconsin’s teachers are already 
answering the call of our country in the many 
services that are necessary. Above all—teach 
and do a better job at it than you ever did 


before. 


The National 
School Principals is going 
plans for the summer conference at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado at Boulder, Colo. 

To know what the N. E. A. is doing and 
where to write for help and information see 
1941 N. A. Journal, p. 279. 


Swinging in to the roll call this past month are 
City of Edgerton, Supt. Roland A. Klaus—Greendale, 
Prin. John R. Ambruster—Kohler, Prin. L. W. Con 
ger—Shorewood, Supt. H. S. Hemenway 

Schools, 100% 
Madison; Garden Homes School, 
ing School, West Milwaukee; 
School, Racine. 


Association of Elementary 
right on making 


the December 


Emerson School, Marquette School, 
Milwaukee; Persh 
Mitchell Jr. High 


The Research Division has a valuable release 
dated Nov. 29, 1941 informa- 
tion on Salaries of Teachers in Rel. 
Incomes of Other Groups. 


giving much 
ation to 


Teachers Federation and the 


Associations 


The Canadian 
World Federation of 
are planning the annual convention to be held 
July 8, 9, and 10, 1942. 
Secy.-Treas. of the 


Education 


in Montreal, Canada, 
Mr. C. N. Crutchfield, 
Canadian Teachers Federation has this to say: 


“The least that we teachers on this side of the 
Atlantic can do, is to keep the torch of freedom 
burning through our support of the one federation 
which represents the teachers of the world. We teach- 
ers of Canada feel that there will be a great need 
for a World Federation after the present disastrous 
war is won by our allies. The teachers of the devas- 
tated areas will be looking to us for leadership, and 
if we really have faith in Democracy as a living, 
pulsating force, we should unhesitatingly give lead 
ership when necessity arises.”’ 


Let’s keep our chins up, our heads level, 
and keep going all-out for education in our 
community, state, and nation and plan for the 
after-war aid to the children of the world 
is suggested in the previous paragraph. 
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A BIT OF PEDAGOGICAL RELAXATION 


Mental Muffs 
Examinations always reveal some astounding men- 
tal gyrations of scholars. Here are a few recently 
reported in Phi Delta Kappan, as gleaned from high 
school quizzes: 


Geography 

The Colorado River rises among the canons and 
the mountain scenery. 

The sun falls mostly on the equator. If it doesn’t 
fall exactly on, it just falls two or three feet off. 


History 

Powers forbidden to Congress—to have, or to 
drink, or to contain likkers. 

He was named Old Hickory because he was so 
tough, 

After the Civil War, the Capitol was burnt and 
the Capitol was rebuilt, and this was called the Re- 
construction Period. 

It is healthier than it was in Panama a few years 
ago because they was mucedos down there and no 
one could live without dyeing. 


Physiology 

You should ought to bathe at least weakly. 

Alcohol dums the brane. It makes the voluntary 
muscles act like they involuntory. 

Alcohol helps to loose control of the brane. A per- 
sons just gets used to saying anything. He can't 
talk or ballance hisself or taste and he imagines he 
sees terrible things. 

Reasons why a father should not smoke. The boy 
will smoke too and it will rune his life forever 
and will darken his teeth. 


Miscellaneous 

Solomon had 300 wives and 700 porcupines. 

In Christianity a man can have only one wife. This 
is called Monotony. 

A monologue is a conversation between two peo- 
ple, such as husband and wife. 


Which all leads to the sound conclusion of the 
wit who said: 

The human brain is certainly a wonderful organ 
It starts functioning the minute you get up, and 
never stops until you get in a quiz section. 


Poetry in Their Souls 
A son at college wrote to his father, “No mon, no 
fun, your son.” 
The father answered, “How sad, too bad, your 
dad.” 


Not On Her Life! 
Prof.: “Decline ‘love,’ Miss Jones.” 
Miss Jones: ‘‘Decline love, professor? Not me.” 
—Georgia Cracker. 
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Co-Op 

“Give me a chicken salad,” said a student in the 
Co-op. 

“Do you want the 40-cent one or the 50-cent one?” 
asked the waitress. 

“What's the difference?” 

“The 40-cent ones are made of veal and pork, and 
the 50-cent ones are made of tuna.” 

—Old Maid. 


Irking 
“On her eighteenth birthday I gave my daughter 
her first front-door key.” 
“That was the proper modern spirit, old man.” 
“Not necessarily. I just got tired of having her 
knock off the milk bottles crawling through the pan- 
try window.” —Humbug. 


Vantage Point 
Two mosquitoes once lit on the features 
Of two fair and peroxided creatures. 
When asked by what right, 
They replied, “We're not tight, 
We're just seeing the game from the bleachers.” 
—Pelican. 


Class Dismissed? No! 
Frosh: ‘Are they very strict at Cornell?” 
Soph: “Are they? Why, when a man dies during 
a lecture, they prop him up in the seat until the end 
of the hour.” —Cornell Widow. 


Shock 
Class of ‘41: “Do you know who was the first 
electrician?” 
She: “No, who?” : 
Class of ’41: “Adam. He furnished spare parts for 
the first loud speaker.” —Yellow Jacket. 
A Parody in Latin 
A student in a New England school had flunked 
in Latin. In the quiz the student was called upon to 
give a written translation of the verse below. There 
are Latin scholars reading this who will be moved 
to tears: 
“Isabilli, Heres ago. 
Fortibus es in aro. 
Noces, Mari Thebi trux 
Vatis in em pax a dux.”’ 


After weeks of effort, the student came forth with 
the following. It is not surprising that the instructor 
read it to the class. 


“T say, Billie, here’s a go, 

Forty buses in a row.” 

“No,” says Mary, “they be trucks.”’ 
“What is in ‘em?’ “Packs 0’ ducks.” 
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WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


CONDITIONS AFFECTING CHILD 
HEALTH* 


Dr. A. M. Schwittay 
Chief of Obstetrics and Pediatrics, 
Jackson Clinic, Madison 


CHILD'S health will depend upon two 

factors—first, environment, and that in- 
cludes all the forces that operate about and 
upon him,—and second, his reaction to those 
forces. Nothing will be good or bad for him 
except as he reacts to them badly or well. 
Guidance for this interaction of forces must 
come from the adults about him,—most of all 
his family. I have in mind seven conditions 
which will operate toward the good health of 
this little boy or girl. 

First of all, he must be given a sense of 
security. He should know that he has an as- 
sured place in the home with all that family 
life can offer him. His rights must be respected 
whenever they are legitimate rights. To be 
teased or laughed at he knows is not dignified. 
To disturb or scorn his property no matter 
how humble or dirty, is not respectful. A 
broken toy or a withered angle worm may still 
be precious in his sight. His sense of values 
is obviously not your sense of values, but he 
has a right to it. 

Second, as a prime condition of health I 
would put affection from those about him. 
From birth to death love is a cardinal human 
need. I remember well the admonitions of a 
child specialist to the nurses in an infant ward 
of a metropolitan hospital; over and over he 
exhorted them to pick up the infants and 
to play with them as well as to feed and 
change them because love was quite as neces- 
sary for their health. It may be particularly 
hard for the youngest child in a family to ac- 
cept the advent of a baby sister or brother. He, 





* A summary of a radio talk given by Dr. Schwittay on 
the regular Monday program of the Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers over WHA. 
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himself, has hitherto been the focus of care 
and attention. He wakens one morning to find 
his mother suddenly gone without a word of 
explanation to himself. He is left in the 
custody of a maid or sent out to the home of 
relatives. After an absence of many days, she 
returns with apologies but with a little in- 
truder who seems to demand all of her at- 
tention. The skies blacken for him. He be- 
comes sullen. He may refuse to eat, saying 
little but being obviously deeply confused and 
worried. The technique of preventing such a 
situation is of course to build up in the child a 
sense of expectancy and of possession so that 
he may feel enriched rather than impoverished. 

A third condition of good health is cer- 
tainly the maintenance of discipline. A child in 
tantrum is never a happy child. Permitted to 
have his way in all his conduct, he is a storm- 
tossed little creature. He lacks the maturity to 
make decisions and is conscious of the absence 
of a guiding hand even in the midst of his 
frenzies. A parent who indulges a child in 
conduct of this kind is guilty on two counts. 
She is robbing him of a firm leadership which 
in hts juvenile state he secretly craves. And 
second, she is underestimating his capacity 
and willingness to cooperate in the difficult 
situations of life. Discipline is not synonymous 
with punishment. It involves constructive 
guidance as well as prohibitions. 

A fourth condition of good health,—and 
this is primarily in the realm of mental health 
—is the proper use of the instinct of curiosity. 
By means of this instinct, the child learns. 
Coupled with a capacity for imitation, it is 
absolutely necessary for mental growth. He is 
indeed a part of all that he had met. A diver- 
sity of experiences will stimulate him to greater 
intellectual alertness and specific concentration 
on a few fields of knowledge will give a depth 
of understanding. All of us are surprised at 
times by the great capacity of a child to com- 
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prehend new facts and to fit them into the 
world about him. We should therefore do two 
things,—give him a wide range of interests 
and stimulate him to acquire a mastery of a 
few of them. No better example of child 
training of this kind can be given than that of 
the intrepid little Quiz Kid, eleven year-old 
Dick Williams, the mathematical wizard who 
at three years of age was taken by his father 
to the Stockyards as a part of his formal educa- 
tion. Parents, grandparents, and brothers all 
cooperated in his training. Last Christmas he 
received a complete atlas for a gift. On ex- 
amination, he found two small countries 
missing. Rand McNally admitted the error 
and gave him another atlas. This child did not 
acquire his wealth of information by accident. 
He had superior adult direction to guide him. 

A fifth bulwark of happiness to the child 
will certainly be an intimate knowledge of 
nature and the possession of a few pets. The 
world holds many secrets that are wondrous 
to contemplate, particularly to a growing child. 
Intimate understanding of the life history of a 
bee, the growth of a primrose, or the revolu- 
tions of a planet, will certainly develop in him 
poise and equanimity. A pet will teach him 
responsibility toward the helpless. A quiet 
walk in the evening will restore his balance 
in a world gone mad. 

The development of independence I con- 
sider a sixth condition of good health. The 
man who goes through life suffering from one 
inferiority complex or another is a most un- 
happy and a most unwell person, Who is 
more handicapped in asking for a job than 
the individual who lacks self-confidence and 
has always had some one to prompt his think- 
ing? When I see a two-year-old child being 
fed by his parents, or a five-year-old being 
dressed by his mother, I anticipate what prob- 
lems that child may have as he grows into a 
chaotic world in which the survival of the 
fittest is still the rule. 

As the little boy or girl grows from day 
to day, more and more opportunities should 
be put before him to make decisions and plan 
activity. This will make him better able to 
stand alone when parental and family care are 
not there to sustain him. 

After discussing the conditions for child 
health, I find that I have mentioned none of 
the orthodox requirements for physical well 
being—good food, rest, exercise, fresh air. I 
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have done this quite wittingly because like a 
knowledge of the three R’s, parents today 
know these fundamental principles and are 
getting information about them from many 
sources. Most of them are time honored. It is 
true that there has been tremendous emphasis 
on the role of the vitamins in nutrition. But 
if a child has a thoroughly well balanced 
diet, accessary vitamins (except perhaps D be- 
cause of our dark winters) are not so in- 
dispensable. The principles of an adequate diet 
can be acquired by any parent in a short time. 

Concerning the necessity for rest, however, 
conditions of life are definitely not as they 
were one hundred or even fifty years ago. The 
radio, the automobile, the movies and the 
crowded tenement have all encroached upon 
the opportunities for rest. To the impression- 
able child the constant blare of the radio, the 
harrowing stories in the movies, the constant 
bustle to be off somewhere in an automobile— 
all of these produce a state of tension which 
is not wholesome for a child. 

May I describe this little individual whom 
I consider a healthy child? He is not first of 
all a figment of my imagination. I see him 
every day. He is found in thousands of homes 
in Wisconsin. Morning after morning he 
wakens with bright eyes full of the zest for 
life—-with gusto he consumes a good break- 
fast and trudges off to school. His enthusiasm 
for learning is a joy to his teachers. He is 
vaguely worried about the same things that 
afflict his parents and the world. He is not a 
paragon of virtue. His eyes frequently twinkle 
with mischief, and pranks are not beyond his 
province. He does his own thinking and 
makes his own decisions in accordance with the 
rights and privileges of those about him. He 
meets the novel situation a bit skeptically but 
with courage, willing to obey the rules of the 
game if in turn he meets with fair play. He 
will defend his own rights if necessary with 
his fists. His interest in things about him is 
wide and deep. When he comes home at night 
the radio is not drowning out his conversation 
at the supper table. An understanding family 
discusses things with him as befits a young 
man of growing intelligence. At night he goes 
to bed pleasantly tired. In the morning he 
wakens again buoyant and eager expecting 
happiness of the new day but able to face 
adversity gallantly if it overtakes him before 
the day is done. 
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NEWS FROM STATE SUPT. CALLAHAN’S OFFICE 





HIGH SCHOOL AID—School Year 1940-41 (Paid November 24, 1941) 


1. High Schools (464) as follows: 
Flat Rate: 453 schools @ $800 = $362,400 
11 schools @ 600= 6,600 
Average Daily Attendance Feature: 
146-8996. C S647 SS ones 


Total for 464 high schools —-_- 


2. Approved State Graded Schools Doing High School Work (123) 


Flat Rate: 78 schools @ $400 = $31,200 


45 schools @ 200= 9,000 
Average Daily Attendance Feature: 
20384 X $647 = ~~. 


Total for 123 state graded schools - 
3. Junior High Schools (48) as follows: 

Flat Rate: 48 schools @ $200 = 
4. Out-of-State Tuition: 


Average Daily Attendance Feature: 
75 % $647 = ._-...-. 


$9,600 


Total amount apportioned November 24, 1941 


Amount of high school appropriation eveaes 
Amount reserved for supplementary apportionment ‘ mae 


Amount available for distribution - as a ASE 
Claim—Flat rate basis —__- eee 
Balance available for distribution on A. D. A. feature 


* * * 


The 464 high schools mentioned above include the following 
Green Bay ~..- : ’ , 2 
La Crosse ; : . : 2 
Madison _-- Sle ee oe 3 
Milwaukee __ ee . hess aetna 
Custer, 
sion, 
Racine — ; 3 ia ee Fae: 
Sheboygan - pea ae ay. 
Superior eee waae 2 
The above mentioned 464 high schools are in 445 municipalities, 


or College High. 





Jan., Nineteen Hundred Forty-Two 


Lincoln, 


Washington, West Division and Pulaski) 





cima 








| Flat Rate 


as follows 


$40,2 


fe 


| $418.8 


$1,385,000.00 
2,000.00 


$1,383,000.00 
$418,800.00 


$964,200.00 


(includes two Techs, Rufus King, 
North 


Riverside, 


and do not 


$369,000 


| Per Capita on 
A. D. A. 


| 


$950,440.41 


$1,319,440.41 


$13,188.45 


$53,388.45 


$507.89 


$964,136.75 


$1,382,936.75 


149.016.5 = $6.47 
Juneau, Bay View, 
and South Divi 


include Wisconsin High 
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State Department of Education 


Atlanta, Georgia 
December 19, 1941 
Honorable John Callahan 
State Supt. of Public Instruction 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Dear Dr. Callahan: On February 3, 1942, Georgia 
and the Nation will celebrate the One Hundredth 
Anniversary of Sidney Lanier’s birth. In Macon, the 
birthplace of this distinguished poet and musician, 
the celebration will be sponsored by all the educa- 
tional, civic and patriotic organizations of the city 
and county. 

Dr. Mark A. Smith, Superintendent of Schools, 
the Mayor of the City of Macon, and others are 
laying plans for this celebration. I understand many 
school systems, colleges and universities throughout 
the country are doing likewise. The Mutual Broad- 
casting Company and the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany will give favorable publicity to the program 
in connection with the Anniversary, and will broad- 
cast appropriate programs from both Macon, Georgia 
and Baltimore, Maryland. 

I confidently hope that you, your teachers and stu- 
dent bodies, as well as all others, will join in and 
participate in the celebration honoring our own native 
Georgian who belongs with the immortals in literary 
and musical realms. 

With every good wish, 

Sincerely yours, 
M. D. Collins 
State Superintendent of Schools 


To County and City Superintendents of 
Schools, High School Principals, Prin- 
cipals of County Normals and School 
Board Members: 


Fellow Workers: The schools of Wisconsin 
will receive many requests for services during 
this period of national emergency. We stand 
ready to fall in line to assist agriculture, in- 
dustry, or other agencies in any manner that is 
possible. 

It may be necessary for local boards of 
education to make changes in the rules and 
regulations governing the attendance of boys 
and girls so as to enable them to help out with 
work on the farm or take over jobs vacated 
temporarily because men are needed for mili- 
tary purposes and in defense industries. 

I am suggesting the following: 

1. Change the date of the spring vacation so that 
it falls at a time when farm work is most urgent, 
or if advisable have no spring vacation. 

2. When a pupil is required to assist his parents 
during April and May for a limited time he should 
be marked present provided he completes his daily 
assignments to the satisfaction of his teachers. This 
plan retains the maximum average daily attendance. 


3. Teach school on alternate Saturdays during Jan- 
uary, February and March so as to close school 
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one or two weeks earlier. I am sure that there will 
be no objection to exceeding the five Saturdays 
permitted under Section 40.19 (3), Wisconsin Stat- 
utes. If school is conducted on Saturdays I would 
suggest that for the sake of uniformity you teach 
on the 1st and 3rd Saturdays of the month omitting 
the 2nd and 4th Saturdays. 


4. Some time before the end of the school year 
city boys and girls who wish to work on a farm 
during the summer should have an opportunity to 
contact farmers who will need help during busy 
periods. 

I am doing this in the interest of national 
defense and am confident that the school 
people of Wisconsin will respond wisely and 
intelligently. 

Very sincerely, 


JOHN CALLAHAN 
State Superintendent 


NEW BOOKBUYING GUIDE: The new book- 
buying guide for teachers 300 Books for Boys 
and Girls in Wisconsin High Schools has met 
with unexpected enthusiasm from school men 
throughout the state. While intended primarily 
for the faculty of the SMALL high school, of 
which we have so many in Wisconsin, facul- 
ties of the very large high schools are report- 
ing its timely usefulness also. The complete 
originality, organization and notations are 
receiving much favorable comment. 

Widely comprehensive in its scope, the list 
is also a departure from the workaday conven- 
tional type—"‘delightful” as one  superin- 
tendent reported. Type page, intriguing cap- 
tions and introductory quotations are all pro- 
vocative. Much additional factual material has 
been included, such as suggested pamphlets, 
sources of inexpensive materials, and maga- 
zines with addresses and prices. The fact that 
pamphlets and magazines are listed with the 
subject groupings makes a most handy and un- 
usual arrangement for the teacher. Dramatic 
subjects for the divisions catch attention. 

All divisions are very brief, with outstand- 
ing books picked particularly for each heading ; 
very few later than 1939 copyright. Only 
books of high interest levels were chosen. 

The arresting cover design, picturing James 
Whitcomb Riley, was obtained through the 
courtesy of Julian Messner, Inc. They are the 
publishers of The Hoosier Poet by Nolan, a 
most charming biography, which is included in 
the list. 

It is hoped this bookbuying guide will 
bring big returns for Wisconsin boys and girls. 
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IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH 





NEW PLAN OF NOMINATING - ELECTING OFFICERS 





Contennes on Rural 
Life and Education 


A conference on Rural Life and 
Education is to be held at Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, March 19, 20, and 21, 1942. 

The plan of the conference is to 
hold four general sessions, (Thurs- 
day night, Friday morning, Friday 
night and Saturday morning) and 
a series of symposiums and round 
tables. The general sessions will 
be for the purpose of presentation 
of the major problems and_ the 
symposiums will break the prob- 
lems down into various units for 
more detailed consideration. Some 
of the problems to be considered 
are the underlying philosophy of 
rural life, the equalization of edu- 
cational opportunity, administra- 
tion and reorganization, transpor- 
tation, the financing of education, 
and the rural school as a com- 
munity center. 

For information regarding de- 
tails of conference contact your 
State Department of Public In- 
struction. 





Miss Emma Brookmire 


Joins WEA Office Staff 


Miss Emma F. Brookmire, who 
has been connected with the Wis- 
consin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers since 1933 by arrange- 
ment with the WEA, has been as- 
signed to the WEA office. This ac- 
tion was taken by our Executive 
Committee in view of the urgency 
of the present situation and the 
need for expanding public relations 
work. Instead of working exclu- 
sively in the field of the P.T. A. 
she will be available to any or- 
ganizations or departments. The 
desirability for closer contacts with 
lay organizations has had expres- 
sion in various educational circles. 
Miss Brookmire performed splen- 
did service in assisting in the pro- 
motion of the P.T.A. program and 
the recent enlargement of her op- 





The Seseaiandine Assembly 
adopted new procedures to govern 
nominations and elections of of- 
ficers of the association following 
presentation of the report of a 
special committee authorized by the 
Assembly of 1940. Beginning this 
year, the rules are as follows: 


1. All persons desiring to be 
candidates for any elective 
offices* in the Wisconsin 
Education Association shall 
file their intention in the 
office of the Secretary on or 
before 12:00 P.M. (mid- 
night) of the 25th of Sep- 
tember preceding the annual 
convention at which their 
candidacies will be consid- 
ered, so that the names of 
candidates and pertinent in- 
formation concerning them 
may be published in the Oc- 
tober issue of the Wisconsin 
Journal of Education. An 
equal amount of space in 
the Journal shall be allotted 
to each candidate. The ma- 
terial submitted for publi- 
cation shall be approved by 
the candidate and edited by 
an Elections Committee of 
three members to be ap- 
pointed by the President. 
The names may be filed by 
the candidates themselves or 
by any organization, group, 
or person interested in pro- 
moting such person’s 
candidacy. 


2. The names of persons whose 
candidacies have been filed 
with the Secretary accord- 
ing to the rules of procedure 
adopted by the Representa- 
tive Assembly shall be placed 
upon printed ballots which 
shall be distributed to all del- 


* Elective offices are: President, three 
vice-presidents, members of executive 
committee, treasurer, and secretary. 


portunities came as a natural re- 
sponse to a need which has become 
increasingly apparent. 
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New WEA ‘Conamities 
to Defend Democracy 


In view of the necessity for alert- 
ness to problems facing education 
account of the present emergency 
and to provide a WEA group spe- 
cifically designated to co-operate 
with the new National Commis- 
sion of the NEA, the Executive 
Committee has taken action to meet 
this situation and at the same time 
reorganize the status of one of our 
committees. The functions of the 
former committee on Public Rela- 
have been transferred to a 
new committee to be known as 
Public Relations and the Defense 
of Democracy Through Education. 
The sudden break of war was one 
of the determining factors in the 
action of the Executive Committee. 
It will be the function of the new 
committee to consider public rela- 
tions activity in our state and to 
work with Mr. DuShane’s national 
commission upon problems having 
nation-wide import for teachers 
and _ schools. 


tions 


egates at the opening of the 
session of the Representative 
Assembly. Immediately after 
the report of the Committee 
on Credentials all delegates 
shall proceed to vote by bal- 
lot. In case no candidate’s 
name was filed for any one 
office on or before Septem- 
ber 25, 12:00 P.M. (mid- 
night), nominations for such 
office may be made from the 
floor prior to balloting. If, 
upon the report of the board 
of tellers, it is shown that 
a majority vote has not been 
polled for any office, the 
Representative Assembly 
shall cast another ballot for 
the two candidates who re- 
ceived the highest number 
of votes for that office. 


SAVE THIS’ ARTICLE 
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Highlights of Business at 


the November State Meeting 


REORGANIZATION OF EXEC- 
UTIVE COMMITTEE: Manitowoc 
Teachers Association presented the 
following resolution which the As- 
sembly adopted: 

Be it resolved, That the incom- 
ing President of the Wisconsin 
Education Association appoint a 
committee, representative of our 
profession, to make a careful study 
of all plans that may be submitted 
or have been submitted for the 
reorganization of the Wisconsin 
Education Association’s Executive 
Board. It is assumed that these 
plans will make that Board more 
representative and more effective. 

Be it further resolved, That the 
report of this committee be pre- 
sented in the form of an amend- 
ment or amendments to the con- 
stitution of the Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association for consideration 
and action at the delegate assem- 
bly in 1942, or at the next meeting 
of this delegate assembly. 


ANNUITY PLAN FOR OFFICE 
STAFF: Approved an annuity ben- 
efit plan recommended by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, said plan to 
become operative at the decision 
of the Executive Committee. On 
account of the uncertainty of social 
security tax rates the < iforesaid plan 
will not go into effect in January; 
in fact, if or when is not predict- 
able. The government's tax pro- 
gram will determine. 


IDENTIFICATION OF DELE- 
GATES: Adopted a motion “that 
the delegates be further identified 
on the Delegate list by their re- 
spective professional classifications.” 


COMMENDED SUPT. HUGH 
S. BONAR, MANITOWOC: 
WHEREAS, Superintendent Bonar 
ably points out, “the enlighten- 
ment of the people is our first 
line of defense,” and 

WHEREAS, Superintendent Bonar 
points out, “with hundreds of 
thousands, yes, millions of our 
youth tasting the bitter dregs of 
the poison of unemployment; ap- 
pealed to by divers dispensers, of 
social, economic, and political pan- 
aceas, and urged to follow false 
leaders who promised pots of gold 
at the end of the trail—what was 
their record? Displaying a patience, 
a cool-headedness, a faith in de- 
mocracy, that might well be the 
envy of their elders, these prod- 
ucts of the nation’s schools refuse 








to be stampeded” and 

WHEREAS, Superintendent Bonar 
has mustered the conviction of 
the founding fathers in his quota- 
tions from President John Adams: 
“The instruction of the people in 
every kind of knowledge that can 
be of use to them in the practice 
of their moral duties as men, Citi- 
zens and Christians, and of their 
political and civil duties as mem- 
bers of society and free men, ought 
to be the care of the public and of 
all who have any share in the con- 
duct of its affairs laws for 
the liberal education of youth... 
are so extremely wise and useful 
that, to a humane and generous 
mind, no expense for this pur- 
pose would be thought extrava- 
gant.” 

Now therefore be it resolved, 
That the delegate assembly of the 
Wisconsin Education Association 
commend Superintendent Bonar on 
his contributions to constructive 
public opinion expressed in the 
above mentioned article. 


PAYMENTS TO RETIREMENT 
FUND: Be it resolved, That the 
Governor of Wisconsin be com- 
mended for having begun the prac- 
tice of regular reduction of the 
State's debt to the Teachers’ Re- 
tirement Fund. Ac — 


ined thomas hanes is 
Organized at Clintonville 


On Dec. 5, upon invitation of 
the county superintendent, C. H. 
Bacher, about 50 of the rural and 
state graded teachers of Waupaca 
county met at Clintonville and or- 
ganized a Local of the WEA, with 
the following as officers: Clarence 
Van Raalte, Ogdensburg, president; 
Martin Krueger, Manawa, vice 
president; and Miss Elinor Dearth, 
Little Wolf school, Manawa, sec- 
retary—treasurer, 

The WEA office had the pleas- 
ure of participating in the organi- 
zation of the Waupaca County 
Local, with Secretary O. H. Plenzke 
meeting with the teachers and sug- 
gesting ways in which the state 
othce could be of help to the group 
in planning their year’s activities. 
Supt. Bacher presided, and upon 
election turned the meeting over to 
the new officers. He expressed the 
wish that the Local be directed by 
the teachers themselves, and offered 
his services as counselor of the 
group. 
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Fallon, Utley Headline 
Northeastern Program 


Tentative plans for the North- 
eastern Education association’s an- 
nual convention to be held in She- 
boygan March 27 were made at a 
meeting of the executive commit- 
tee and sectional chairmen at the 
Appleton High school Saturday, 
Dec. 13. 

H. H. Helbe, president of the 
association, announced that Lt. 
Comm. Carlos Fallon and Miss 
Freda Utley will be speakers for 
the general morning sessions. As 
an officer of the Colombian navy, 
Lt. Fallon is in an excellent posi- 
tion to discuss South American re- 
lations. At present Lt. Fallon is 
consulting engineer in the experi- 
mental department of American 
Boat Builders. 

Miss Utley, an English journal- 
ist, has interviewed many promi- 
nent Far Eastern personages and 
has written several books. She re- 
turned to America in 1939. 

The following have already ac- 
cepted sectional chairmanships: 
mathematics, Clare Hellstern, Mar- 
inette; home arts, Flora Dexter, 
Sheboygan; exceptional children, 
Jessie Auge, Sheboygan; kinder- 
garten, primary, Alfa Brenner, Sha- 
wano; intermediate, M. Roberts, 
Fond du Lac; English, Erna Jacobi, 
Green Bay; library, Viola Mc- 
Combs, Green Bay; languages, 
Viola Beckman, W. De Pere; art, 
Loraine Dury, Green Bay; social 
studies, Clarice Kline, Marinette; 
commercial, Ethel Rice, Neenah; 
boards of education, Martin Hal: 
verson, Sheboygan; rural, L. D. 
Hershberger, Hortonvile; elemen- 
tary principals, E. G. Kellogg, New 
Holstein; agriculture, Norman 
Kahl, Plymouth; science, C. D. 
Ketchum, Appleton; administra- 
tion, Frank Younger, Menasha; 
music, Fred Schroeder, Sheboygan; 
PTA, Mrs. A. Gross, Neenah; 
deaf, Ruth Privatt, Sheboygan; 
physical education, Elizabeth Mc- 
Ginnis and Howard Rich, Sheboy- 
gan; industrial arts, A. F. Christ, 
New London; visual education, 
Frank Schlosser, Chilton; speech, 
Leah Wildhazen, Sturgeon Bay. 

Indications point to many inter- 
esting meetings. The Sheboygan 
public schools have been asked to 
provide morning session music. If 
luncheon sections want ensemble 
music, it will be furnished on re- 
quest to the arrangements com- 
mittee. 
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SOUTHERN WEA MEETING PLANS COMPLETED 


The program ry the Southern 
Wisconsin Education Association 
convention, to be held in Madison 
on Feb. 13-14 will be built around 
the theme ‘‘The Child: One of 
Our First Lines of Defense’, ac- 
cording to Miss Eleanor Cox, Bar- 
aboo, president of southern asso- 
ciation. 

While the convention theme will 
guide many of the sectional con- 
ferences the general speakers will 
interpret present-day events and 
their influence upon education. On 
Friday morning the featured speak 
ers of the day will be Prof. T. V. 
Smith, chairman of the depart- 
ment of philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and Miss Bertita 
Harding, noted author and _lec- 
turer. Prof. Smith will discuss 
“Discipline in Our Democracy”, 
and Miss Harding will speak on 
‘The South American Way” 


On Saturday morning the gen- 
eral session will feature talks by 
S. K. Ratcliffe, journalist and lec- 
turer, who will speak on ‘The 


School in The Present Emergency”, 


and George V. Denny, Jr., presi- 
dent of Town Hall, Inc., and 
founder and director of the Town 


Meeting of the Air. He will speak 
on “Leadership in a Democracy: 
The Answer to Dictatorship” 
Out-of-State section speakers, be- 
sides Miss Harding and _ Prof. 
Smith, the Friday morning general 
program speakers, are: Merlin M. 
Ames, director of social sciences in 
}: Sterling Morton H. Su Cicero, 
Ill. History and Social Sciences; E. 
Louise Guernsey, councelor in arts 
and crafts, Glencoe, Ill., Art; Ern- 
est Horn, U. of Iowa Ed. School, 
El. Principals and Kingergarten 
Primary; Margaret T. Raymond, 
author of juvenile books, Library; 
Keith Tyler, research director, U. 
of Ohio, Visual—Radio; B. L. UIl- 
man, Prof. of Latin, U. of Chi- 
cago, Latin; and Paul Witty, Prof. 
of E., Northwestern U., Kinder- 
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Many Veteran Tomhave in Wisconsin 


Ended Long 


The end of December marked 
the termination of many fine teach- 
ing careers in Wisconsin, as a 
score or more of men and women 
who had devoted their lives to the 
teaching of Badger boys and girls 
retired, to enjoy the benefits of 
the old annuity rates, which ex- 
pired last month. We regret that 
we cannot pay individual tribute 
to all these fine men and women, 
but we have managed to pick up 
some information on a few of them, 
and we wish to make note of their 


retirements in the pages of the 
JOURNAL, 
B. W. Bridgman, for the past 


25 years head of the physics de- 
partment at Eau Claire STC. He 
devoted nearly 46 years to teach- 
ing, first in Nebraska and later in 
Hurley, Oakfield, and Phillips. He 
was a native of Wisconsin and se- 
cured most of his training in the 
schools of this state. 

Miss Emily Clark, 
25 years a teacher in West Allis 
She was a social studies teacher 
in the John Dewey Junior High 
school and planned to retire next 
Spring, but asked to be relieved of 
her duties in December because of 
ill health. 

Mrs. Edith Greenwood, principal 
of the Jefferson school, Marshfield. 


for the past 


Mrs. Greenwood taught at Marsh- 
field 28 years. She was a graduate 
of the U. of W., and first taught 


in the schools of Neenah and Es- 


canaba, Mich. She was then mar- 
ried, but after the death of her 
garten—Primary. 

Complete information on pro- 
gram details, luncheons, etc., will 
be included in the Feb. Journal, 
which will reach teachers by Feb 


10th. 





Smith 





Careers in December 


husband she returned to teaching 
and came to Marshfield in 1914. 
H. C. Hacker, head of the Cedar- 
burg schools for the past 28 years. 
He was very popular with his 
teachers, and was the recipient of 
many community honors upon his 
retirement. He has been succeeded 


by Harry E. Olson, principal of 
the Richland Center high school 
Mr. Olson in turn has been suc- 


ceeded by Fred Holt (son of Frank 
Holt, Dean of the U. of W. Ex- 
tension Division) who resigned 

teaching position in the Sheboygan 
take the principalship 
high school at Richland 


schools to 
of the 
Center. 

Miss Lulu C. Flanagan, 
Fond du Lac elementary 
and grade school principal 


veteran 
teacher 
For the 


past 48 years Miss Flanagan has 
faithfully served the schools of 
Fond du Lac, and her retirement 


was marked by many gatherings of 
friends and colleagues. After her 
graduation from the Oshkosh Nor- 
mal school in 1891 became an 
elementary teacher in Fond du Lac, 
and since 1919 she has acted as 
principal of the Franklin school 

Miss Hulda Hahn, third grade 
teacher at Washington school, West 
Allis. Miss Hahn has been a teacher 
in the West Allis for 27 
years, and she would have reached 
the local retirement age limit of 
65 next August 

Miss Muza Hawkins, a teacher 
in the schools of Sauk county for 
{3 years. Most of her teaching was 
done in the primary department of 
the Ironton State Graded school. 
She was feted by the entire com- 
munity last month, and one of her 
first pupils, Rev. W. L. Bible of 
Lime Ridge, presided. Another vis- 


she 


system 


itor for the occasion was George 
W. Davies, Chicago, who was 
principal of the Ironton school 


when Miss Hawkins graduated and 
began her teaching career. Later 
Mr. Davies county superin- 
tendent. when Miss Hawkins was 
a rural school teacher in the 
county. 

Charles A. Jahr, for 40 years en 
gaged in educational work in Wis- 
consin, and superintendent at EIk- 
horn for the past 25 years. His 
early training was in the Milwau- 
kee schools and at Milwaukee STC, 
after which he taught rural schools 
for four years, was head of the 


was 


grade school at Whitefish Bay, af- 


(Continued on p. 260, col. 1) 
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EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN MEETING -- MILWAUKEE 


The International Council for 
Exceptional Children, an organiza- 
tion of approximately 5,000 teach- 
ers and educators interested in 
handicapped, socially maladjusted, 
and gifted children, is holding its 
Twentieth Annual Convention in 
Milwaukee, on February 19, 20, 
21, 1942. 

The program is of interest, not 
only to teachers of exceptional 
children, but to all teachers and 
educators, since all have in their 
schools children who deviate from 
the average and who require indi- 
vidual instruction for their devel- 








opment. The International Council 
has never met in Wisconsin be- 
fore. It is hoped that Wisconsin 
educators will take advantage of 
the proximity of the convention. 

The program, consisting of three 
general sessions, six sectional meet- 
ings, and ten study classes, has on 
it about 125 individuals including 
most of the outstanding Americans 
and Canadians in the field of Ex- 
ceptional Children. The complete 
program is being published in the 
January issue of the Journal of 
Exceptional Children, the official 
organ of the Council. 





VETERAN TEACHERS—(Cowsinued from page 259) 


ter which he “took time out’ to 
finish some work at the state uni- 
versity, at the same time doing 
some part-time teaching in the 
Madison schools. After his gradua- 
tion at the U. of W. in 1907 he 
became principal of the Middleton 
Town Free high school, which po- 
sition he left in 1912 to become 
head of the Brodhead schools. Four 
years later he was called to Elk- 
horn, where he has served the com- 
munity for a quarter of a century. 

Miss Roxanna (“Roxy”) Knapp, 
grade school teacher for 47 years, 
35 of them in West Bend. A prod- 
uct of the West Bend schools and 
graduate of Milwaukee STC, Miss 
Knapp taught rural schools for five 
years, and three years in Two 
Rivers. She admits that her ‘‘spe- 
cialty”” is the Gettysburg address, 
which she taught to several thou- 
sand Wisconsin pupils during her 
years of service to the schools of 
the state. 

Miss Rose McCrossin, for the 
past 25 years a teacher in the Dela- 
van grades. Before coming to Del- 
avan she was principal of the State 
Graded school at Lyons. 

William E. Morton, principal of 
the Stephenson Training school 
(county normal in Marinette Co.) 
since 1919. Mr. Morton is a native 
of Omro and was trained at Osh- 
kosh state normal. He first taught 
at South Kaukauna, and later at 
Plainfield where he and another 
male teacher, G. E. Dafoe, shared 
the eighth grade and the entire 
high school! In 1906 he became 
superintendent at Peshtigo, and a 
year later moved to Marinette as 
principal of the ag department of 
the training school. In 1919 he 
took over the administrative duties 
of the entire school, which posi- 
tion he has held during the past 





341/, years. He has been very ac- 
tive in community affairs and was 
at one time lieutenant governor of 
Kiwanis for his district. 

Mr. Morton is being succeeded 
by Adolph Winther, head of the 
Gillett schools, and he in turn is 
being succeeded by Tom Lindow, 
who served as assistant to Mr. 


Winther. 


Miss Hannah Natwick, for the 
past 35 years a teacher in Neenah. 
Since 1917 she has been principal 
of the Lincoln school in Neenah. 
Miss Muriel De Mars has been 
named the new principal, and Miss 
Constance Foley, a teacher in An- 
tigo, has been hired to succeed 
Miss De Mars as teacher of the 
sixth grade in the Kimberly school. 

Eda Vorlop, for more than 25 
years principal of the First Ward 
school in Baraboo. A number of 
dinners were given honoring Miss 
Vorlop. 

S. W. Ward, Kenosha high 
school teacher for the past 34 
years. At the time of his resigna- 
tion Mr. Ward was assistant prin- 
cipal of the high school. He came 
to Kenosha in 1907 after having 
taught for 12 years in the schools 
of Indiana. In addition to his du- 
ties as assistant principal he taught 
classes in science, was faculty ad- 
visor of numerous technical clubs 
in the school, and was faculty 
manager of athletics. 

To these, and others who are 
retiring but whose retirement was 
not called to our attention, we 
wish many years of happiness and 
enjoyment of leisure-time activities. 
Their services to Wisconsin live 
after them in the lives of the thou- 
sands of boys and girls who had 
the benefit of their instruction and 
personal contact. 








On Thursday morning, February 
19, the Local Committee in Mil- 
waukee has arranged free transpor- 
tation and tours to special schools 
and classes in the Milwaukee area. 

Thursday afternoon and Friday 
afternoon are devoted to sectional 
study classes on various types of 
exceptional children. These study 
classes consist of a chairman and 
five to ten discussants, who will 
discuss the major problems in each 
area. The various study classes, 
with the name of the chairmen, 
are: 

1. Administration and Supervision 
of Classes for Exceptional 
Children. 

Chairman, Dr. Elise H. Mar- 

tens, Senior Specialist in the 

Education of Exceptional Chil- 

dren, U. S. Office of Education, 

Washington, D. C. 

Blind Children. 

Chairman, Mr. Josef G. Cauff- 

man, Superintendent, Michigan 

School for the Blind, Lansing, 

Michigan. 

3. Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing. 
Chairman, Mr. Wallace J. 
Finch, Principal, Alexander 
Graham Bell School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

4. Children with Defective 
Vision. 

Chairman, Miss Margaret 

Soares, Supervisor, Braille and 

Sight-Saving Classes, Board of 

Education, Detroit, Michigan. 
5. Crippled Children. 

Chairman, Mr. John J. Lee, 

General Advisor, Department 

of Special Education, Wayne 

University, Detroit, Michigan. 

Gifted Children. 

Chairman, Mrs. Alathena 

Smith, Psychologist, Shore- 

wood Public Schools, Shore- 

wood, Wisconsin. 

7. Children with Lowered Vitality. 
Chairman, Dr. Adela J. Smith, 
Director, Division for Phys- 
ically Handicapped Children, 
Board of Education, New York 
City. 

8. Mentally Retarded Children. 
Chairman, Dr. Meta L. Ander- 
son, Director, Special Educa- 
tion, Board of Education, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

9. Socially Maladjusted. 

Chairman, Dr. Benjamin B. 

Greenberg, Assistant Superin- 

tendent, Board of Education, 

Brooklyn, New York. 

Speech Pathology and Audi- 

ometry. 

Chairman, Dr. Robert West, 

Professor of Sneech Pathology, 

(Continued on page 262) 
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“ED. FOR A FREE PEOPLE” THEME OF AASA MEET 


The American Association of 
School Administrators will meet 
for its seventy-second annual con- 
vention in San Francisco February 
21-26. “Education for a_ Free 
People’”’ has been selected for the 
theme of the six day conference. 

General sessions during the con- 
vention will be devoted to educa- 
tion and government, morale 
building, a good neighbor pro- 
gram, education and reconstruction 
following the war, and education 
for a free people. The school’s 
responsibility for improving the 
health and physical fitness of the 
American people, the subject on 
which the current yearbook is be- 
ing published, will also be dis- 


cussed at one of the general 
sessions. 
Thirty-three discussion groups 


on the problems of school admin- 
istrators will feature afternoon pro- 
grams. Following the yearbook 
theme, there will be a series of 
study groups on health and safety 
education. Other topics are char- 
acter education, civic education for 
adults, parent education, school 
forums as a community project, 
and adjustment of rural schools to 
present needs. One study meeting 








will be devoted to the work of 
the Junior Red Cross. 

Problems of school administra- 
tion, including those related to 
equipment and supplies, supervi- 
sion in relation to school admin- 
istration, financing schools, and 
evaluation and selection of text- 


books, will also be discussed dur- 


ing the afternoon sessions. 





The impact of the present crisis | 


on education will be studied in 
conferences on school problems in 
defense boom cities, pan-American 
relations, and an educational pro- 
gram for men returning from mili- 
tary service. Other topics for con- 
sideration include special educa- 
tional opportunities for gifted 
children, integration of vocational 
education with general education, 
use of radio in education, plan- 
ning curriculum for the thirteenth 


and fourteenth school years, de- 
velopment of critical thinking in 
secondary education, vocational 


training for girls, and guidance 
and occupational adjustment. 
Two Wisconsin administrators 
are listed as participants: 
Hugh S. Bonar, superintendent 
of schools, Manitowoc, will be 
chairman for the group studying 








new voter preparation and recog- 
nition. 

Lowell P. Goodrich, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Milwau- 
kee, will be discussion chairman 
for the group studying supervision 
in relation to school administration. 


Guidance Conference at 
Same Time 


The national convention of the 
National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation will be held in San Fran- 
cisco on February 18, 19 and 20, 
1942 at the Mark Hopkins and 
Fairmont Hotels. 

One of the most important fea- 
tures of the convention this year 
will be the participation of out- 
standing representatives from 
schools, employment service, indus- 
try, labor, and the National Re- 
sources Planning Board. 

The subject of the opening meet- 
ing will be a discussion of the 
problem of the necessity for con- 
servation and utilization of human 
resources through long range voca- 
tional guidance. 

Some of the discussion problems 
will deal with vocational guidance 
in metropolitan areas and small 

(Continued on page 262) 
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ished in first-class 


Moth proof 


FOND DU LAC. WIS. 


Look to Your Flag . . . Keep ‘Em Flying! A Flag 
on Every School—a Flag in Every Room. 
Invest in a GOOD Flag. Buy a 


DEFIANCE BUNTING 


(Recommended for outdoor use) 


Defiance Bunting is a two-ply cotton bunting 
render a 
fiance” to the weather, and woven to resemble 
wool bunting. Flags sewed throughout and fin- 
manner 
stitched. Canvas heading and teeth grommets on 
all sizes listed. Colors are dyed with fast color 
dye and are extremely fast to sun and rain 
Complete number of stars sewed on both sides 


Size Price Size Price 
3x5 ft $2.10 6x10 ft $ 6.15 
4x6 ft 3.10 6x12 ft 7.10 
4x7 ft 3.35 8x12 ft 9.20 
5x8 ft .- 4.50 9x15 ft 13.00 
Weight about 2 lbs. each Weight about 3 lbs. each 


SEE OUR CATALOG FOR SCHOOL ROOM BANNERS AND OTHER STYLE FLAGS 


FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


service that bids “de- 


seams double- 


All 
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Exceptional Children— 
(Continued from page 260) 
University of Wisconsin, Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin. 

A few of the speakers on the 
general and sectional meetings on 
Thursday evening, Friday morning, 
Friday evening, and Saturday morn- 
ing are: 

1. Professor Herbert B. Bruner, 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Sed 
Address: Some Implications of 
the World Situation for Teach- 
ers of the Exceptional. 


N 


. Dr. Kurt Lewin, University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Address: Experiments in Social 
Atmosphere and Children’s 
Morale. 


3. Miss Katherine D. Lynch, As- 
sistant Director, Bureau of 
Children with Retarded Men- 
tal Development, New York 
City. 

Address: The Education of the 
Dull Normal Child. 


. Miss Olive A. Whildin, Su- 
pervisor of Special Education, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
Address: Modern Education of 
the Deaf. 


5. Dr. Mildred D. Stanton, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Address: Occupational Oppor- 

tunities for the Visually Hand- 

icapped. 

Dr. H. B. Hanson, Consultant 

in Psychiatry, Community Serv- 

ices for Children, Federal 

Community Project, St. Paul, 

Minnesota. 

Address: Services for Children 

in an Urban Community. 

7. Dr. Lawrence Kolb, Assistant 
Surgeon General, Division of 
Mental Hygiene, United States 
Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Address: Rejection of Selectees 
and its Implications for the 
Education of Exceptional 


Children. 


8. Dr. Andrew W. Brown, Chief 
Psychologist, Institute for Ju- 
venile Research, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Address: Services of Psycholog- 
ical Clinics for the Physically 
Handicap ped. 

9. Dr. Harry J. Baker, Psycho- 
logical Clinic, Detroit, Mich- 
igan. 

Address: The Measurement of 
Social Behavior Factors. 

10. Dr. J. E. W. Wallin, Director 

of Special Education and Men- 


6. 
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San Francisco Meetings— 
(Continued from page 261) 
communities, occupational trends 
and opportunities in business and 
defense industries, as well as selec- 
tion of individuals and their ad- 
justment in industry. Section meet- 
ings will deal with specific tech- 
niques and problems of vocational 
guidance placement and personnel 
work directed toward occupational 

adjustment. 

A few of the outstanding lead- 
ers are: Dr. John W. Studebaker, 
Federal Commissioner of Educa- 
tion who will lecture on the sub- 
ject, “Vocational Guidance, a Bul- 
wark of Defense’; Lieutenant Col- 
onel Willard S. Paul, in charge of 
Personnel Procedures Section of 
the Adjutant General's Office; Dr. 
Walter V. Bingham, Chief Psy- 
chologist, Personnel Procedures 
Section of the Adjutant General’s 
Office; Dr. C. L. Shartle, Chief, 
Occupational Analysis Section, 
U. S. Employment Service; Dr. 
Howard M. Bell, Director, Ameri- 
can Junior Red Cross, Eastern 
Area; Dr. Paul R. Hanna, Consul- 
tant, National Resources Planning 
Board; Joseph Meade, Personnel 
Director, Canada Dry Corporation. 
There of course, are many other 
outstanding persons from industry 


and education who will take an 
active part in this program, the 
climax being reached when the 





Department of 
Wilming- 


tal Hygiene, 
Public Instruction, 
ton, Delaware. 
Address: The Problem of Guid- 
ance for Child Deviates. 





| 
Madison. 


BEGIN 1942 RIGHT, FINANCIALLY! With living costs going 
up, Christmas charge accounts due, and taxes payable in a 
month or two it will pay you to investigate the savings you 
can make, if you need a short-term loan, by borrowing from 
the Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union. Just look at the table 
below, and profit by the lesson. (If you have short-term 
|| loans elsewhere and wish to save by re-financing through 
|| the Credit Union it can be arranged.) 


TOTAL INTEREST CHARGES—LOANS $25-$100 


Extent | Poe C.0. Pe. C.U. y A C.U. 
1] of Loan 6Mo. 6Mo. 8 Mo. 8 Mo. 10Mo. 10Mo 
| § 25 ..3:2.24 § 88 $2.92 $1.12 $ 3.60 $1.40 
| 50 .. 4.54 1 By Bh 5.84 2.25 7.20 2.75 
| 75 .. 6.78 2.64 8.84 3.37 10.80 4.13 
100 .. 9:08 3.50 11.76 4.51 14.50 5.50 
| 125 11.14 4.30 14.44 5.54 17.80 6.79 
| 150 .. 12.96 5.06 17.04 6.52 21.00 7.96 


For further information write the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Credit Union, Room 409, Insurance Building, 


Drops Tenure Appeal 
to State Supreme Court 


As reported in the Journal and 
by the Welfare Committee, there 
was to have been a State Supreme 
Court determination of the status 
of tenure teachers. Arrangements 
had been completed with Mr. Gus- 
tave Gartzke, former Bonduel 
teacher, and his attorney for ap- 
peal from the decision of the cir- 
cuit court. The Welfare Commit- 
tee and officers regret to announce 
that Mr. Gartzke has withdrawn 
from his agreement to take the ap- 
peal. WEA had spent considerable 
time on this matter, looked for- 
ward to a final decision, and are 
keenly disappointed about the un- 
expected developments. 





principal guest speaker of the con- 


vention, Dr. Lewis M. Terman, 
noted professor of Psychology, 
Stanford University, presents his 


talk at the annual banquet, Thurs- 
day evening, February 19, on the 
subject, “Vocational Success of In- 
tellectually Gifted People.” 


NATIONAL LEAGUE TO 
MEET 


National League of Teachers 
Associations. San Francisco con- 
vention headquarters at Hotel 
Whitcomb. Sunday, February 22 

-reception at 5:00 p.m. in 
headquarters ; Monday, February 
23 — conference at 2:00 p.m. 
on teacher education; Tuesday, 
February 24—breakfast at 8:00 
a.m., Hotel Whitcomb and con- 
ference at 4:00 p.m. on prob- 
lems in a national crisis. Helen 
F. Holt, 1543-B Santa Clara 
Avenue, Alameda, California, 
President. 
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WHO'S DOING WHAT IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


COMING EVENTS 
February 13-14: Southern WEA Convention, Mad- 


ison. 

February 21-26: American Association of School 
Administrators, San Francisco. 

March 19-21: Conference on Rural Life and Edu- 
cation, Cedar Falls, lowa. 

March 27: Northeastern WEA Convention, She- 
boygan. 

March 28: Wisconsin Elementary Principals Con- 
ference, Madison. 

May 1-2: Wis. Ass’n. for Voc. and Adult Educa- 
tion, Madison. 

June 28-July 2: Summer NEA, Denver, Colorado. 

July 6-20: Elem. Principals Conference, Boulder, 
Colorado. 

July 8-10: World Federation of Ed. Ass’ns, Mon- 
treal, Canada. 


The schools and defense: Since State Supt. Calla- 
han wrote all school administrators suggesting the 
shortening of vacations and the possibility of having 
school on Saturdays in order to make young people 
available for summer jobs as soon as possible a 
number of school systems have responded by making 
adjustments in their school programs. Many of the 
counties and villages have already made changes so 
that schools will be dismissed early in May; the state 
university has adjusted its program so that gradua- 
tion will be on June 1, with only one week for 
final examinations; and publicity has been given to 
a suggestion by the American Council on Education 
in Washington that the work of bright boys and 
gitls be speeded up so that their college careers can 
be culminated as early as possible. 

In keeping with the spirit of the times many city 
schools are planning air raid drills and the training 
of high school students for positions of responsibility 
in any future civilian defense program. 

It is gratifying to note how quickly the school 
administrators and teachers of Wisconsin have as- 
sumed positions of leadership and are demonstrating 
by example that the school forces of our state are 
anxious to do their part in the trying months ahead. 


Back to the old boss: W. 1. Peterson, principal of 
the Lodi junior high school for the past six years 
recently resigned to accept a position in the West 
Bend school system. M. G. Batho, principal of the 
West Bend high school, was formerly head of the 
Lodi schools. 


Administrators score public relations “bulls-eye’ 
Immediately after the outbreak of hostilities early 
last month a number of Wisconsin school admin- 
istrators issued bulletins to their students, urging 
them to retain their sense of values and still do 
their part in the forthcoming defense program. Many 
of these statements were given wide publicity and 
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served to remind the public that our schools are 
foundational planks of our all-out defense pro- 
gram. From clippings which came to our desk this 
past month we note in particular the statements 
made by Supt. Milton Potter, Milwaukee, Supt 
Harry Nash, West Allis, and Leonard Wahler, prin- 
cipal of Madison Central High school. In each case 
the statement was given prominent publicity, and of 
still more importance to education, the editors went 
out of their way to comment upon the fine spirit 
displayed by the schoolmen. 

That, folks, is what we mean by “taking time by 
the forelock’”’ and scoring a direct hit for education 
in a public relations program 


Males in skirts left cold: Last month, just before 
the day of “good will toward men’’ (and we assume 
that means women, too) a joyful little news item 
went over the UP wires of the state describing an 
innocent student demonstration in Racine. The boys 
objected to having girls come to high school garbed 
in slacks, and as a form of protest the male popula 
tion of William Horlick High school came to school 
dressed in skirts, with well exposed limbs. But they 
chose a rather chilly day, and their disgust of girls 
running around in trousers gave way to admiration 
that girls can survive the chilly blasts of winter 
in the conventional drapings of the female form 
The strike ended in a shiver, and at last reports the 
girls have retained their right to wear slacks 

Just a pleasant little interlude in the war news 
of the month. 


Pierce county gets radio conscious: In a recent re- 
port sent out by Mark Saxton, county superintendent 
of Pierce county, we note that a number of the 
rural schools are now making use of the educational 
programs offered over the air by the chains and 
WHA. Two years ago only 3 of the 100 schools in 
the county had radios, but now that number has 
increased to 37. This increase is largely due to a 
clever ‘“‘selling’ program of Supt. Saxton . . . not 
that he sold radios, but he did sell teachers on the 
value of using the radio to supplement their teaching. 
He purchased a portable radio and his supervising 
teachers went around to each school to demonstrate 
how it could be used effectively in a rural school 
teaching program. Result: an enriched program for 
the schools of Pierce county. Nice work, Supt. Saxton 
and your staff. 


Honored: Many personal and professional friends 
of Charlie Jahr of Elkhorn honored him at a dinner 
at Delavan on Sunday, December 14 


She's in the army now: Miss Vera Howe, social 
science teacher at the Horace Mann Junior High 
school, West Allis, has secured a leave of absence 
to teach English at the Air Corps Technical school, 
Scott Field, Ill. Her leave is for “the duration” 
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Oh dear, oh deer: When the last “bang bang” 





PTA convention plans: “America’s Children — 








of the deer season ended Mrs. Virginia Inman, super- America’s Heirs’’ is the theme chosen for the 1942 ee 
vising teacher in Rock county, ended up with an Convention of the Wisconsin Congress of Parents a 
eight-point buck weighing 178 Ibs., dressed. The and Teachers to be held in Eau Claire, April 14, - 
kill was made near Iron River. 15 and 16, according to Mrs. O. L. Falk, West ue 
Allis, Program Chairman. De 
A full day's program: The sixteenth annual meet- Mrs. Roger Scott, Waukesha, State President, has 
ing of the Richland County Education association released the names of the State Convention Advisory 
was held at the county normal school on Dec. 6, Committee which will work with the General Chair- {10 
and the officers had an exceptionally fine program to man, Mrs. C. Beverung, Milwaukee. The per- cle 
present. Morning speakers were William Laux, La sonnel is as follows: Mrs. A. C. Hirsch, Eau Claire; = 
Crosse STC, who spoke on “The World Crisis”, Mrs. A. E. Tilseth, Menomonie, 9th District Presi- Ce 
and Miss Rachel Salisbury, Platteville STC who pre- dent; W. R. Davies, President, Eau Claire State a 
sented an illustrated lecture on “An Airplane View Teachers College; Alvin T. Stolen, Superintendent of 
of South America”. Afternoon speakers were A. W. Schools, Eau Claire; G. T. Knox, President, Eau 
Zellmer, newly elected president of the WEA, and Claire City Council of Parents and Teachers, and uti 
E. G. Doudna, speaking on “Our Wisconsin’. Emma F. Brookmire, Madison. Ja 
: , Membership reports continue to bring this year’s 
Oldest in the state? We always have certain men- record to jones Pl any previous oe area got Ro 
tal reservations when we write ems that this is the “new high” reported December 26. 
school is the newest in the state’, “Miss So and So | 
has given the most years of teaching service in Wis- ; iio 
consin’, and so forth, for no sooner is the ink dry Zellmer dinner: A large crowd of county normal of 
on the paper than we find out that our “first—best school faculties and school-people in the other fields Mi 
—oldest’’ and other adjectively superior people are gathered at a dinner at Hotel Witter, Wisconsin 
only ‘‘also-rans’’. So, take the following with a grain Rapids, on Sunday, December 7, in honor of Mr. 
of salt—and remember we aren’t making the original A. W. Zellmer, the 1942 president of the WEA. 
brag: A jovial spirit dominated the celebrants, all of whom - 
Prairie du Chien claims the oldest building in the | ¢xtended their best wishes and cooperation to Mr. ss 
entire state being used for educational purposes. It's Zellmer in his leadership of the association. Mr. 
the old Lowertown school, built in 1858. The claim Longbotham of Ladysmith and Mr. Palmer of Wau- : 
of antiquity was recently made by Dr. P. L. Scanlan, sau had charge of the arrangements. loo 
Prairie du Chien historian. The annual meeting of the County Normal Prin- Ve 
All right, Green Bay, Potosi, or some of the other  cipals’ Association was held at Wisconsin Rapids . 
pioneer sections—give him both barrels. the following day. pre 
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25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
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TEACHERS AGENCY “*'',’“"" 535 Fifth Ave., New York City « 
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TEACHERS Teachers are having better opportunities than they have had 
AGENCY in many years. The Government with its defense program is 
CHICAGO requiring the services of so many teachers, Administrators 

throughout the country are requesting us to make recom- 
mendations to them. Salaries in many places are increasing. 
Member N.A.T.A. Address 1200-10 Steger Bldg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III, a 


TEACHERS AG ENCY ALASKA AND THE WEST—Good teachers needed. 
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MISSOULA, MONTANA best opportunities register with Huff's NOW—Superior 

Member N.A.T.A. Certification book free to members. placement service for over a quarter of a century. 
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25 E. Jackson, Chicago we placed in 


1941 received an average increase 
Member N.A.T.A. of just about $310.00. 


Our Service is 
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many teachers 
in fine city and 
suburban schools, especially 
around Chicago and Milwaukee. 
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Defense stressed: Washington county teachers as- 
sociation met at West Bend on December 17. A work 
program for the year was the main subject of busi- 
ness. Defense activity and Red Cross received atten- 
tion, the organization voting the purchase of a 
Defense Bond. 


On the air: Miss Mary A. Brady, extension nutri- 
tionist and well known in Wisconsin education cir- 
cles, will be on the NBC Red Network January 31 
at 2:15-2:30 C.S.T., speaking on One Hundred Per 
Cent for Your Food Dollar. The address is one of 
a series sponsored by the national P.T.A. 


Annual meeting: The annual meeting of the Exec- 
utive Committee is scheduled for Friday evening, 
January 16, at Milwaukee. On the following fore- 
noon all section chairmen will meet in the Marquette 
Room in the Schroeder. 


Convention sections merge: The convention sec- 
tions on Educational Research and College Teachers 
of Education have been combined into one section. 
Mr. Almy of Superior is chairman for this year. 


Hats off to the fathers of Lodi: At a recent PTA 
meeting the audience included the largest percentage 
of fathers than any such meeting we ever attended. 


March 28—it’s a date: Elementary principals are 
looking forward to March 28 when their association 
convention meets at the University of Wisconsin 
Union building. Barton Rogers of Oconomowoc is 
president. 


RIDE THE OFFICIAL WAY 


TO THE . 6 
2 
.) 
aq al 


CONVENTION 
SAN FRANCISCO, FEB. 21 to 26 


Double your convention trip fun! Ride with your friends 
on the official Wisconsin Delegation ‘“‘North Western” 
Challenger. Leaves Chicago 10:30 pm, Wednesday, 
Feb. 18, arrives San Francisco 8:25 am, Feb. 21. Buffet 
Lounge Car (radio), delicious meals (only $1.50 per 
day!), Registered Nurse-Stewardess, special coach for 
women. Round trip fare from Green Bay, La Crosse 
and points South only $65.00* plus Federal Tax in 
luxury coaches ($74.00* plus tax and berth in sleepers). 
*Subject to change without notice. 


CONVENIENT CONNECTING SCHEDULE 











From Leave Ar. Chicago 
Ashland . 5:15 pm 7:15am 
Eau Claire . 4:24 pm 9:15 pm 
Green Bay . 4:20 pm 8:05 pm 
La Crosse 4:05 pm 9:15 pm 
Madison 5:10 pm 9:00 pm 
Marshfield . 7:00am 2:40 pm 
Milwaukee . 8:00 pm 9:15 pm 
Oshkosh 5:10 pm 8:05 pm 
Rhinelander 9:05 pm 7:15am 


For schedules from other points see your local agent 
J. W. Vilas, D. F. & P. A. 
201 S. Blair St., Madison, Wisconsin, Phone Badger 5682 


CHICAGO and NORTH WESTERN LINE 





THIS WISCONSIN 





$22 EXTRA EACH WEEK 


TEACHER” EARNS 








This is a new 
plan, designed to 
enable teachers 
to earn $15 to $30 
weekly, in addi- 
tion to their 
teaching income. 


Already tested 
by active teach- 
; ers, this plan is 
intelligently worked out; it is dignified, useful 
work. Our teachers’ plan is available to a 
limited number in each Wisconsin locality. 


As a result of the tests we have made, we 
can say that successful users of this plan 
will be: 

e Able to work at least 10 hours a week. 

@ 28 years old or over. 





*Name on Request 


Write Now for Special “Part-Time” Opportunity 


@ Well-acquainted in their communities. 


e Interested in people and able to make 
friends. 


@ Men and women, both married and un- 
married, should be able to use this plan 
successfully. 


How You Can Take Advantage 
of This Earning Opportunity 


Only a few openings are available under 
this plan, so we suggest you act promptly. 
Write a letter, giving your name, address, age, 
school, grade or subject, marital status, and 
education. There is no obligation on your part, 
but there is no time to lose. 


For complete information on this plan, 
mail your letter to Box LG-1, care of 
Wisconsin Journal of Education, today! 
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Joint conference on schools’ role in crisis: On Jan- 
uary 19th the city schools of Beloit and Beloit col- 
lege are sponsoring a joint conference on ‘What 
Our Schools Can Do to Defend Democracy’. Among 
the speakers will be Dr. Clarence D. Dykstra, presi- 
dent of the U. of W. and Dr. Franklin Bliss Snyder, 
president of Northwestern university. The conference 
is open to the public and it is felt that the partici- 
pation of citizens will help to bring to the attention 
of the public the importance of the schools in a 
complete defense program. 
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Your Visit to Milwaukee 


Is Made More Enjoyable by 
Stopping at the SCHROEDER 


Metropolitan atmosphere.. 
Cocktail Lounge 
Coffee Shop with popular prices 
® 
The Beautiful EMPIRE Dining Room 


Music and Dancing—at Lunch, Dinner, 
After Theater, except Mondays 


Music by America’s Leading Bands 
Air Conditioned 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 


MILWAUKEE 
WALTER SCHROEDER, President 























Destroy Loveliness 
AFREE booklet sent in plain 
wrapper tells you how the fa- 
mous Kathryn Murray 5- 
Minute Facial Exercises are 
_ the easy, natural way to re- 
gain young beauty. Simple exer- 
Cises stimulate circulation; help to 
eliminate crow’s feet, wrinkles, 
double chin and to make face and 
neck muscles firm. No straps! No 
massages! Many women say they 
look 10 years younger. Proved suc- 
cessful by over 36,000 women since 1912. 
SEND NO MONEY 
Write today for your FREE BOOKLET. Only 
a limited number on hand, so hurry. No obli- 
gation—no salesman will cal!. 
KATHRYN MURRAY 
Suite 1E5, 8 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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Extension meetings continued: A year ago, as a 
service to teachers of northeastern Wisconsin the 
Northeastern WEA sponsored a series of extension 
meetings on various subjects of the curriculum. The 
program was such a great success that the plan 
is being followed again this year. The first meeting 
was held at Menasha on Nov. 29, in the fields of 
English and Physical Education. Bertha Handlan of 
the University High school of Minneapolis, acted 
as consultant for the 150 English teachers in at- 
tendance. At the same time 46 teachers of physical 
education attended a panel discussion in their field. 

Studies in Social Science were discussed at a simi- 
lar meeting in Plymouth on Dec. 6. Dr. Burr W. 
Phillips of the U. of W. was the consultant. Studies 
in the field of physical science were discussed under 
the direction of Dr. W. L. Beauchamp, University 
of Chicago. 

Other meetings to be held in the future are: Ad- 
ministration, at Fond du Lac, Jan. 17; Feb. 14, at 
Oshkosh, Manual arts, home economics, and agri- 
culture. 

Those in charge of the meetings are H. C. Weg- 
ner, Frank Younger, C. H. Merriam, and C. P 
Larson. 


Tells elementary principals: C. C. Case, principal 
of the Koenig elementary school in Two Rivers, ad 
dressed the Wisconsin Elementary Principals associa- 
tion at Sheboygan on Dec. 6, talking on ‘Problems 
of Supervision for Teaching Principals in the Ele- 
mentary School’. 


Elementary principals to meet in Boulder, Colo- 
rado: The 1942 summer conference of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals of the NEA 
will be held on the campus of the University of 
Colorado, Boulder, during the first two weeks be- 
ginning July 6, directly following the summer NEA 
at Denver. Speakers will include: Dr. Frank Hub- 
bard, Director of the Research Division of the 
National Education association; Dr. Willard Givens, 
Secretary of the National Education association; Dr. 
Paul McKee, Director of the Ernest Horn Elementary 
School at Greeley, Colorado; President Roben J. 
Maaske, Eastern Oregon College of Education; Dr. 
J. R. McGaughey, of Teachers College of Columbia 
University; Dr. Gertrude Hildreth, of Lincoln School 
of Teachers College; Dr. Dwight Hamilton, Colo- 
rado State Department of Education; Dr. Harold 
Baker, Principal of the Daniel Webster Elementary 
School, New Rochelle, New York; Sidonie Gruen- 
berg, Director of the Child Study association; Dr 
William Brownell of Duke University; Miss Pru- 
dence Cutwright, Director of Curriculum, Minneapo- 
lis Public Schools; Wilhelmina Hill, Director of the 
Curriculum Workshop of Denver University and 
Denver Public Schools; and Dr. M. E. Broom, As- 
sistant Superintendent of Schools, El Paso, Texas. 

Arrangements are being made for an unusual 
recreational program in the Rocky Mountain National 
Park—the snow-capped peaks, the mining communi 
ties, and the old ghost towns of Colorado. 


Ban on married teachers lifted: For years the board 
of education in Richland Center has had a standing 
policy against the hiring of married teachers, but 
the growing scarcity of qualified instructors has 
caused the board to change its policy to the extent 
of permitting the hiring of women who are mar 
ried to men in the armed forces of the U. S. Thes« 
people would be eligible to renewal of contracts until 
the present crisis is past. 
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State secretaries meet: The National Association of 
Secretaries of State Teachers Associations met in 
Chicago November 28 and 29. The problems con- 
fronting education were given thorough considera- 
tion. Attending as invited guests were President Dahl 
and Secretary Givens of the National Education 
Association. 


Wantta buy a loon? Shortly after the duck season 
had closed we received a news item from Phillips 
telling us that the male members of the faculty 
were guests of Supt. J. C. Rutherford at his famous 
“Bored of Education” retreat on Blueberry Lake. 
The correspondent also said that rumor has it Bob 
Johnson intends to write a book on ‘How to tell 
a duck from a loon’. How about it, Bob? 


Giessel honored: The Tri-County League eighth 
annual music festival was held at Prairie du Sac on 
November 29. In appreciation of his services to the 
league, Mr. J. E. Giessel of Black Earth, who re- 
tired last summer, was presented with an appro- 
priate medal by Mr. A. F. Ketterer of Lodi. It so 
happened that this particular date was the 41st wed 
ding anniversary of the Giessels. 


Paper, mister? We who have grown up in this 
land of plenty have a hard time imagining that we 
will have to curtail our normal consumption of 
goods. But now that we are faced with a shortage 
of tires we are brought face to face with the fact 
that we may have to do without other things. Paper 
seems such a little item, and yet we are honestly 
worried about the situation as far as the JOURNAL is 
concerned. We may have to cut our issues to 32 or 
even 24 pages—if we can publish at all, as there has 
been talk of discontinuing periodicals like ours “for 
the duration’. Where does all the paper in America 
go? Well, the cuotation below gives at least a par- 
tial answer: 

“The National Paper Trade Association says that 
paper shortages may be accounted for by such facts 
as that every battleship requires a solid carload of 
blue print paper that 550 carloads of target 
paper and 550 cars of paper board for shell con 
tainers are being taken by the government EVERY 
MONTH . that the Program requires 50,000,000 
new file folders, 3,750,000 sheets of carbon paper, 
375 carloads of mimeograph paper . . . 14,000 pounds 
of asbestos paper for EACH of the 64 cruisers being 
built, etc.” 

We hope the situation will correct itself so that 
we can carry on our normal publishing program, 
but if adjustments have to be made we hope all 
our readers will cooperate and appreciate the position 
we are in. 


Survey of social studies: Last year the teachers of 
the elementary and secondary schools of Washington 
county and the city of Port Washington made an 
intensive study of English teaching practices in order 
to better articulate the work of the grades and high 
school, and also to eliminate confusion in the English 
teaching in the county. 

This year the teachers are making an equally in- 
tensive study of the social studies with a view of 
a better organization of the curriculum being fol- 
lowed in the county. On Dec. 6 Dr. E. T. McSwain, 
Northwestern university, and Miss Laura Johnson, 
supervisor of the elementary grades in South Mil- 
waukee acted as consultants for group discussions, 
and outlined new trends in the teaching of the social 
studies. 
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Good follow-up publicity: For several years a com- 
mittee has been making an intensive study of the 
small-high school curriculum (see report on progress 
on page 237) and we note in the November 25th 
issue of the Hancock News that the project has been 
given a great deal of publicity, as Hancock is one 
of the schools being studied. 


Walworth county local meets, eats: Walworth 
County Teachers Association held a dinner meeting 
at Williams Bay High school on October 28. Dr. 
Hugo Helman of Marquette University spoke and 
music was furnished by the local teachers. President 
of this local is Principal Ernest Roeker of Woods 
School. 


First defense stamp sale? Just to start another 
fight (see item on oldest school in the state else 
where in the news columns) we pass on a brag of 
Phillips grade school that it’s the first school in the 
State to start a regularly organized defense stamp 
sales program. Since Oct. 2 the postmaster visits the 
school each Wednesday and the children bring their 
accumulated savings to purchase stamps. Already over 
$300 has been raised in this way. 


Open wider, please: As a part of the Health and 
Physical Education program of the Marion public 
school the dentists in Marion are cooperating with 
the school and recently made their second examina- 
tion of all the teeth of the school children. The first 
examination was made last Spring 


Send for Your Sample 


We'll pay postage both ways on a sample 
Willsie cap and gown . . . tor we want you 
to see for yourself the finer quality of these 
hand-tailored, all-wool, accurately fitied gar- 
ments! Individual box delivery with grad- 
uate’s mame on each box . . . boxes packed 
alphabetically - transportation paid both 
ways . . . these are Willsie features you'll 
like! Write now for your sample Willsie cap 
ind gown—no obligation! Paul A. Willsie 
Co., 457 W. Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 


Willsie 


Caps and Gowns 























WANTED 


AGENTS for full legal reserve Wiscon- 
sin Insurance Company—fire, wind, auto. 
Supplement your income with part time 
now. Perhaps full time later. Profitable 
Lowest 


arrangement. Home office helps. 


rates; prompt liberal settlements. 


HOME MUTUALS 


Appleton, Wis. 
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Mass trek to Mexico: This past Christmas holiday 
there was an impressive though rather under- 
publicized trip of some 150 teachers of southern 
Wisconsin who visited Mexico in motor cars. The 
tour was sponsored by the Whitewater STC, under 
the direction of Prof. Clay J. Daggett. The trip took 
17 days and the party covered 4,000 miles. (Gee, 
we wish we had all the rubber worn off the collec- 
tive tires and could put our tires in shape!) And 
not only was it a lot of fun for those who partici- 
pated, but they got 4 college credits! 


* 


NECROLOGY 
* WEA Member at Time of Death 


Mrs. Lillian Kuehn Jones, 41, former teacher in 
Cambria prior to her marriage, died at a Portage 
hospital on August 27 after a lingering illness. She 
was the sister of Miss Margaret Kuehn, principal 
of the Wausau State Graded school, and Miss Flor- 
ence Kuehn, director of kindergartens at Manitowoc. 


Miss Elizabeth Reimer, 79, teacher in the Osh- 
kosh schools from 1890 until her retirement in 1927, 
died at an Oshkosh hospital Sept. 26 after a 
month’s illness. . 


* James M. McGrath, 51, math. teacher at Kau- 
kauna High school since 1923, died suddenly of a 
heart attack at his home, Oct. 5. Before coming to 
Kaukauna Mr. McGrath taught in the public schools 
of New Mexico, Michigan, Illinois, and New Rich- 
mond, Wis. 


William D. Acherman, 88, veteran teacher in 13 
Wisconsin communities prior to his retirement many 
years ago, died at his home in Appleton on Nov. 15 
after a long illness. 


George A. Chamberlain, 75, principal of Milwau- 
kee Riverside High school for 45 years until his 
retirement in 1937, died of a heart ailment in 
Milwaukee on Nov. 16. 


Miss Miriam Crawford, who taught in the schools 
of northern Wisconsin for many years prior to her 
retirement in 1929, died at a Madison hospital on 
Oct. 11, after a long illness. 


W. E. Smith, 62, many years ago superintendent 
of schools in Waupaca county, and later principal of 
the county normal schools in Antigo, Wautoma, and 
Reedsburg, died at his home in Appleton, Oct. 12, 
after a brief illness. 


Edwin L. Siggelkow, 39, assistant coach in foot- 
ball, basketball and track at Milwaukee West Divi- 
sion High school for the past 12 years, died suddenly 
of a heart attack at his home in Milwaukee on 
Oct. 13. Before becoming associated with the fac- 
ulty of Milwaukee West Mr. Siggelkow coached and 
taught at East Troy. 


Miss Gertrude E. Fuller, 70, a teacher in the Mil- 
waukee public schools for 40 years prior to her 
retirement in 1932, died at her home on Lower 
Nashotah Lake, near Oconomowoc, Oct. 13. 


Miss Emilie Richter, who taught in the first Wis- 
consin public kindergarten established in Manitowoc 
in 1873, died at her home in Manitowoc on Oct. 14 
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Mrs. David Throne, 73, a teacher in the schools 
of Rock county and Beloit before her marriage in 
1893, died at her home in Beloit on Nov. 3, after 
a lingering illness. Her husband was superintendent 
of the Rock county schools for many years. For the 
past 20 years he has been city treasurer of Beloit. 


Miss Mattie M. Brown, 88, for more than 30 
years a teacher in the schools of Waukesha county, 
prior to her retirement in 1908, died at the Protestant 
Home in Milwaukee on Nov. 7, after a short illness. 


Prof. T. J. McCarthy, 65, teacher in the biological 
science department of the Superior State Teachers 
college for many years died suddenly at his home, 
in Superior, on Nov. 7. He was one of Upper 
Wisconsin's outstanding experts on conservation and 


bird lore. 


Ludwig H. Kottnauer, 58, associated with the 
Milwaukee department of recreation and former 
teacher in the Milwaukee system, collapsed as a re- 
sult of a heart attack on Nov. 6, immediately fol- 
lowing an address given before the Wisconsin Recrea- 
tion association at the recent WEA convention, and 
died before aid could be summoned. 


Miss Mabel A. Burke, 62, head of the homemak- 
ing department of the Appleton Vocational school, 
died in her classroom of a heart attack on Oct. 14. 
She was the first teacher hired at the Appleton 
Vocational school in 1913, and taught continuously 
in that school until her death. 


Miss Mary Becker, 74, a teacher in the La Crosse 
schools for over 25 years until she suffered a stroke 
nineteen years ago, died in a La Crosse hospital on 
Oct. 14. During the entire duration of her illness 
she remained in the hospital. 


* Miss Lynda Freitag, 44, typing teacher in the 
Milwaukee Vocational school for 20 years, and pres- 
ident of the Milwaukee City Commercial Teachers 
club, died at Montello, Nov. 20 after a short illness. 


Benjamin Frey, 57, for 28 years a teacher at the 
Milwaukee Vocational school, and a pioneer in the 
field of vocational education, died in a Milwaukee 
hospital on Nov. 23 after a short illness. 


Miss Lillian McCormick, 67, one-time president 
of the WEA, and for 40 years a teacher in the 
Superior public schools before her retirement a few 
years ago, died in Superior on Nov. 22 after a lin- 
gering illness. She was very active in work of the 
national, state, and Superior Classroom Teachers 
associations, was a former member of the WEA 
executive committee, and was a life member of our 
national association. 


Otto Drews, 69, a teacher in the schools of Man- 
itowoc for 25 years prior to his resignation in 1914 
to take the position of superintendent of the Mani- 
towoc county home died at his home in Manitowoc 
on Dec. 8 after a short illness. 


Mrs. Minnie Southwick Mowatt, 71, a teacher in 
the schools of Ashland for 35 years prior to her 
retirement in 1936, died in a Milwaukee hospital 
Dec. 11, after a long illness. 


Miss Isabelle Leighton, 87, for many years a 
teacher in Sheboygan county prior to her retirement 
many years ago, died in a Sheboygan hospital Dec. 7 
after a short illness. 
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EXTS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


The publishers and defense: With each passing 
day the paper situation in the country becomes more 
and more acute. Recently we were requested to fill 
out a questionnaire, indicating the type of publishing 
activity we are engaged in, and its importance to the 
defense program. In other words, we are expected to 
justify our role in the present period of conflict or 
close shop for the duration. Likewise, publishers are 
confronted with a serious problem, as books use up 
a tremendous amount of paper. This means that we 
as school people should cooperate by avoiding un- 
necessary waste of textbook paper. Cut out requests 
for free samples, and make a close survey of your 
book needs so your purchases can be made while 
stocks are still available. 

The publishers are “playing ball’’, and are keeping 
costs down as long as their advance orders of paper 
last. So let’s do our part to give the boys and girls 
of Wisconsin the maximum benefit of the resources 


available. 


New speech material practical for general class use: 
Too often, in speaking of speech correction we as- 
sume that a child should be sent to a special class, 
with other children encountering speech difficulties. 
While it is true that there are many cases where 
special attention by skilled practitioners and medical 
people is necessary to correct difficulties there are 
many other cases which can be handled by intelligent 
teacher direction without jerking the child out of his 
regular class environment. 

Regardless of which type of speech correction is 
necessary a great deal of benefit can be derived by 
the intelligent use of the new Speech Improvement 
Cards and accompanying Teacher's Manual (Scott 
Foresman & Co., $3.60 list) prepared by Dr. Bryng 
Bryngelson of the University of Minnesota and Miss 
Esther Glaspey, speech supervisor of the Indianapolis 
schools. (The Speech Improvement Cards, without 
the manual, sell for $2.88 list, but the manual is of 
such help that it is inadvisable to use the cards in- 
dependently. However, one manual could be used for 
several teachers, with each teacher supplied with her 
own set of cards.) 

The manual offers suggestions for both phases of 
the speech improvement program—serious speech de- 
fects requiring clinical attention, and the more com- 
mon articulatory defects. The authors give the teacher 
some excellent advice in helping children with seri- 
ous defects make satisfactory personality adjustments, 
and they likewise give the teacher many practical 
suggestions for children who say wittle for little, ba 
for ball, etc. 

Following the procedure given in the manual a 
teacher can use the improvement cards without a lot 
of preliminary training. First there are Test Cards 
and Speech Record Blanks to determine the particular 
difficulties needing correction. Then, there are cards 
designed to retrain the child, after which there is a 
third set of Developmental Cards. Each of these 
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Developmental Cards has a picture on it of such 

nature that in naming the card and talking about it 
the child must use the sound on which he is being 
retrained. Games are suggested in the manual, to 
make this training period of real interest to children. 

There are 144 picture cards, all keyed to specific 
sounds. The entire system is very flexible and can be 
adapted to specific child needs. A complete set in 
cludes: the manual; 16 Test Cards; a os of 25 
Speech Record Blanks; 144 small Picture Cards for 
developmental work and games; 6 large Picture Nine 
Game Cards; and spinner for use in the various 
games suggested (a sort of educational “bingo” 
idea) 

As most of these speech defects are prevalent in 
the primary grades they will be of most interest to 
these teachers, though they could be used in some 
of the upper grades when pupils experience lapses of 
training. 


Waste exposed by Badgers: H. H. Helble, prin- 
cipal of the Appleton Senior High school and Oscar 
H. Reinholt, associated with the U. S. Soil Conserva 
tion Service, have combined their talents in the pub- 
lication of an interesting and informative little book 
on conservation entitled Waste of Wealth (72 pp., 
$.85 list, C. C. Nelson Co., Appleton, Wis.). It is 
advertised as the first of a series of books to cover 
the entire field of human and natural resources 

Waste of Wealth is designed to arouse interest in 
the promotion of our natural resources. While the 
subject has been covered in many other publications 
it tells a story which must be told and re-told a hun- 
dred times to make any impression on us, the world’s 
most wealthy and most wasteful nation. The book 
discusses waste caused by nature, primitive conserva 
tion, how man can frustrate the wastes of nature, 
how many insects we kill are some of our best con 
servationists and how others are distinctly harmful. 

The book can be used as a text for juniors and 
seniors in high school, for students in our teacher 
training institutions, and by adults interested in 
conservation. 


Three interesting new Scott Foresman publications: 

Chemistry which really means From 
time to time chemistry texts are revised to make them 
more “‘practical’, but Test It Yourself is the most 
complete swing in that direction we have seen. it is 
a chemistry course built entirely around consumer 
application. The authors L. F. Tuleen, W. L. Muehl, 
and G. S. Porter, have hit a happy balance between 
simplicity and scientific accuracy, as they retain the 
fundamental lessons of chemical analysis and_ still 
make the lessons meaningful to the high school stu 
dent using the laboratory work-book. The experi 
ments are assembled to teach fundamental chemical 
principles in practical situations and to clinch under 
standings with consumer applications. There are over 
70 experiments, organized into 14 units and they deal 


something: 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS ON 1942-44 WISCONSIN TOWNSHIP LIBRARY LIST 














Highlights among the New Books 
on the Wisconsin School Library List 


THE HERITAGE OF AMERIC: 
Commager and Nevins 
THE NUTCRACKER SUITE 
from Walt Disney’s “Fantasia” 
UNCLE SAM’S TREASURY 
Robert Disraeli 
THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
Lt. Col. Earl C. Ewert 
BORDER GIRL 
Genevieve Fox 
KANGUK, A BOY OF BERING STRAIT 
William Albee 
BEN AND ME 
Robert Lawson 
MOTHER GOOSE 
Illustrated by Gustaf Tenggren 
PERSONALITY AND ETIQUETTE 
Lillian N. Reid 
SOUNDS THE LETTERS MAKE 
Schoolfield and Timberlake 


THE BEDTIME STORYBOOK SERIES 
Four favorites by Thornton W. Burgess 
in a new edition illustrated in color 


Published By 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 


PAUL J. NEWMAN, Wisconsin Representative 























SCOTT, FORESMAN BOOKS 
FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
1942-4 


(Books listed are new titles added) 


Gray & Arbuthnot Fun with Dick and Jane 
; Good Times with Our 
Friends 
Reading—lst Grade 
Our New Friends 
Reading—lst Grade 
Streets and Roads 
Reading—3rd Grade 
Gray, Baruch,and We Come and Go 
Montgomery (Paper) 
Reading—Pre-Primer 
We Look and See 
(Paper) 
Reading—Pre-Primer 
We Work and Play 


(Paper) 
Reading—Pre-Primer 
Hanna, Q. & P. Ten Communities 
Social Studies-4th Grade 
Q.&5S This Useful World 


Social Studies-Sth Grade 
Studebaker, F.&K. Number Stories 


Book One 
Reading—lIst Grade 


Dale How to Read a News- 
paper 
Reading—High School 

Scott, Foresman & Company 

623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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YOU'LL WANT these NEW “ 


A” / 


Listed Books on the 1942-1944 
Wisconsin Township Library List 


Number 


8067—BADGER TALES, Clara L. Tutt, 


Price 


LY) 4 pee Ie SEE AE YS a ae $0.75 


Every Wisconsin child should read this book. It 
tells in fascinating style the story of a great state 
from the Early Ages up to the Present. Authentic 
pictures. May be read easily by any child with an 
average fourth grade reading ability. 


8109—PABLO OF MEXICO, Yeaton, 

[021 a een Va eee ae ee 

“Child life’? in Mexico is told in this delightful 

story about Pablo, a little Mexican boy. Gives an 

accurate picture of our neighbors south of the 
border. Colorfully illustrated. Gr. 1-2-3. 


| 8191—TUBBY, TINY, AND TOP, Brown, 


“1 


or 





I a ees 

A delightful book about bear cubs in their natural 
habitat. Appealing pictures. Gr. 1-2. 

8198—DOWN BY THE SEA, Coplan, 

Stokes and Minor, 1941 ~__-_---- 

I'wo children’s happy day at the seaside and what 

they learned about sea and shore life. Four-color 


illustrations. Gr. 2-3. 


8202—GOOD TIMES AT THE FARM, 
Caroline DeKelver, 1940 _-______- 


8230—GOOD TIMES IN THE CITY, 
Lamoreaux and Lee, 1940 _______- 


8242—GOOD TIMES IN WINTER, Agnes 

pOUUIIOG. EGO) a 

These stories relate wholesome experiences, haying 

and apple gathering time at the farm; interesting 

experiences in a large city; sleighing and indoor 
winter fun. Gr. 1-2. 

8233—BOB AND JUDY AT PLAY, Bere- 

nice Maloney, 1989 ...---.-_.-—.- 


8234—JUDY’S BAND, Berenice Maloney, 
1940 __- <a 


8245—AT DON’S FARM, U Ulery, 1 1940 _- 
8246—JUDY’S BOAT TRIP, Ulery, 1939 


These stories are childlike but informational; 
fascinating episodes about Bob and Judy, their 
pets, and their friends. Judy has her own toy 
band; Bob and Judy visit Don at a poultry farm; 
Judy has a boat trip. Gr. 1-2. 
8237—RED FEATHER’S HOME COM- 
ING, Payne and Driggs, 1940 ___- 
Book III in the popular Red Feather Series. 
While returning to his own people Red Feather 
meets the early settlers of the Mississippi Valley 
and takes part in the conflict between the English 
and the French. Gr. 3-4-5. 


OUR HIAWATHA LAND, 1940 _ 
Historical travelogue of the Michigan Upper 
Peninsula. 200 illustrations. Gr. 6-7-8. 

HEALTH STORIES AND PRAC- 
si 1,1 (aah |. 4 ae ORI re ee a 


lng BY DOING, 1941 ~.-._. 
757: OR HEALTH, 1941 
7574—THE BODY AND HEALTH, 1941 


Up to the minute editions of the most popular 
health books in the United States today. Stress 
safety. Gr. 3-4-5-6. 
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See these books in your 
Superintendent’s Office. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 
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2500 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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with household chemicals, cleansers and _ softeners, 
drinks, cosmetics, textiles, soil and so forth. The 
price is $.96 list, and there is a special Teacher's 
Edition with answers typed in for $1.08. 


Do YOU know how to read a newspaper?: With 
headlines blaring war news and propaganda being 
tossed at us from all sides there’s no time like the 
present to learn how to really read and understand 
a newspaper. Therefore nothing could be more timely 
than a recent book from the Scott Foresman presses 
entitled How To Read a Newspaper, prepared for 
English, social science and journalism classes. The 
author, Edgar Dale, planned this book to teach high- 
school students how to interpret intelligently the one 
medium that they will be most likely to read every 
day of their lives—the newspaper. The book is di- 
vided into three parts: I. What Is a Newspaper? 

Getting Behind the News: III. Looking Ahead. 
An additional section on the special departments of 
the newspaper covers Photography in the News, 
Comic Strips and Cartoons, Columnists, The News- 
paper As Critic. The list price is $1.40. 


Survey of resources for middle-graders: This Use- 
ful World is a middle-grade book in the Hanna So- 
cial Studies Program, planned to introduce children 
to the resources of the world and to help them see 
how man makes use of these resources. Here is a 
book with a purpose. It has fully motivated history 
and geography, emphasizing the story of man’s devel- 
opment in terms of his progress in making himself 
comfortable and in living better. The authors are 
Paul R. Hanna, I. James Quillen, Paul B. Sears. List 
price, $1.08. 


How not to do it: If you have a student driving 
course in your school, and $1.50 to spare for supple- 
mentary reading material in the field of driving 
safety we call your attention to a recent publication 
of the Manual Arts Press, Peoria, IIl., entitled Six 
Foolish Drivers. It is a small book of 119 pages, but 
it preaches a good sermon, using the “what not to 
do” approach of instruction. The six stories are true 
to the life-and-death emergencies on our highways 
and are typical of experiences garnered from police 
files. The last chapter is a driver's checklist on the 
causes of accidents. 


Junior College study published; Recognition of the 
increasing significs ance of the junior college particu- 
larly in its “terminal” aspects, on the part of Wis- 
consin educators and laymen is found in the state- 
ments from several of them which are quoted in a 
new volume, Why Junior College Terminal Educa- 
tion? just off the press this summer. (American 
Ass'n. of Junior Colleges, 730 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) 

This volume reports one phase of an extensive 
study of junior college terminal education in the 625 
junior colleges of the country which is being carried 
on by the American Association of Junior Colleges 
under a series of grants from the General Education 
Board of New York. Since a preliminary study 
showed that three-quarters of the students of junior 
colleges do not transfer to four-year colleges and 
therefore do not need transfer preparatory courses 
so much as education for vocational and civic effi- 
ciency, terminal education to train young people to 
earn a living in two years after high school is 
stressed in the study. 











Aunsuncing 


This is a completely new series of 
arithmetic textbooks for grades three to 
eight; and is an outgrowth of years of 
experience and research by Dr. N. J. 
Lennes, Professor of Mathematics of 
the University of Montana; Dr. Don C. 
Rogers, District Superintendent, Chi- 
cago Public Schools; and L. R. Traver, 
Co-Author of Lennes Essentials of 
Arithmetic. We feel confident that this 
series, from the standpoint of organiza- 
tion and content, will appeal to the 
pupils and teachers, as well as school 
administrators. 








“LEARNING ARITHMETIC” 


by LENNES, ROGERS, 


Books for grades three to six ready in January, 
grades seven and eight ready March 1st. 


Write for further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson Street, Chicago 


/ 
Vy 4 


and TRAVER 


Organization: To enable teachers to 
plan their work and allot a proportion- 
ate and adequate amount of time to 
the various topics, the lessons have been 
grouped into fairly short units. Each 
unit covers approximately one week’s 
work. 

Content: The content is well balanced 
between exercises in the fundamental 
processes and problems with a rich va- 
riety of social situations common to the 
experiences of children. 

We modestly predict that when teach- 
ers examine these books they will say 
that they can teach this series easily 
and effectively. 
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HORN 


and others 


PROGRESS 
IN READING 


A new and needed series for reading 
accomplishment from the  pre-primer 
through the sixth grade. 

Correlates reading skill with subject 
matter in the social studies, arithmetic, 
health and safety, and science. 


A carefully :planned and beautifully 
illustrated series of books by a leading 
educator and a group of experienced 
teachers. 


Send for illustrated circular 


GINN AND 2301 Prairie Ave. 
COMPANY Chicago, Illinois 








Important listing on township lib. list: Grouped 
in a special section of this book section of the Jour- 
nal you will see some ads on specific listings of 
books in the recently-published township library list 
We urge you to pay special attention to these books 
and place your orders as soon as possible. There is 
no telling how long the given prices can be main 
tained, and it has to be a case of “‘first come, first 
served’. Early orders will insure early deliveries and 
the best possible use of the books requested. 


Otis test revised: The World Book Co., Yonkers 
on-Hudson, informs us that their popular Otis Classi 
fication Test has just been revised, and the cost of 
the new test is $.30 postpaid. The test is composed 
of two parts: one to measure mental ability, and 
the second a measure of achievement (115 questions 
covering reading, spelling, language, arithmetic prob- 
lems and fundamentals, social studies, health, and 
general information). 

The 20 page Manual of Directions accompanying 
the tests contains thorough directions for interpreta 
tion of test results. The test is self-administered and 
working time is 30 minutes for each part. Scoring is 
by means of a perforated stencil key. Has been used 
effectively for individual guidance, for classification 
of new pupils, and for regrading. 

Tonsorial Jack Sprat 

‘IT tell you, men may prate as they will about 
woman’s extravagance, but she can dress well on a 
sum that would keep a man looking shabby.” 

“That's true. Now, the sum that my wife dresses 
on keeps me looking shabby year in and year out.” 




















The Kindergarten Curriculum 
EMMA vale deaanons: M.A. 


Supervisor of Kindergarten Education 
Kansas State College, Fort Hays, Kansas 


The Book For TODAY’S 
Kindergarten Teacher! 


316 pages of information, lesson plans, bib- 
liographies, sources of supplies, sample les- 
sons for all types of activity projects carried 
on in the modern kindergarten. An indispen- 
sable help in planning your kindergarten 
program, 
Use this scientific, authoritative work in 
your program planning and for reference 
work. It will be a time-saver and insure your 
pupils a comprehensive background for work 
in the grades following. 

Approved by the Wisconsin State Reading 
Circle Board and listed in their 1941-42 
Reading Circle Annual, page 96. 


UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED— 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 


Price Only $1.50 


Morgan-Dillon & Co. 


6433 Ravenswood, Chicago, Til. 
































GINGER! 
































It's good packing for snowballs, 
and I'm taking no chances! 
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